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BOOK NEWS for AUGUST 
- An Attractive Mid-Summer Number 


Among the special features will be 
EARLY PENNSYLVANIA POETS 
(Illustrated) By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer 
An interesting survey of the group of Penn- 
sylvania poets who flourished in the days of 
the Revolution—Nathaniel Evans, Elizabeth 
Graeme Ferguson and Thomas Godfrey. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD 


(Illustrated) By Albert S..Henry 


A study of the English writer whose translation 


of the “‘ Rubiayat of Omar Khayyam, has become 
a classic, in connection with a review of the new 


biography of Fitzgerald in the “ English Men of | 


Letters” series. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 
By Warwick James Price 


A discussion of what the “great American | 
_ novel” may be, if it is ever written. 
Gossip of authors and pertinent literary dis- | 


cussion will add to the number. 
The August issue contains the annual Index. 


This announcement is important to those who | 


have their ‘‘ Book News” bound. 


BOOK NEWS, 50 cents a Year | 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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SCIENCE AND 
A FUTURE LIFE 


By JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph. D., LL. D, 


Former Professor of Logic and Ethics at 
Columbia University 
12mo, 372 pages, cloth bound, Net, $1.50, postage 12c 
Based on the Scientific Investigation of Psychic 
Phenomena, by Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. James of 
Harvard, Prof Sidgwick of Cam —_— University, 
Frederic W. P Myers, Dr. Richard Hodgson, Prof. 
oe bef and others, for the Psychical Research 
Societies of America and England, 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Boston 


THE TRUST: ITS BOOK 


A series of articles on this interesting subject 
by those interested. Contains these articles : 


Combinations and Critics, by Charles R. Flint. 

History and Influence of Capital, by S. C. T. Dodd. 

The Gospel of Industrial Steadiness, by Charles R. Flint. 

Combinations and the Public, by James J. Hill 

An Alliance of Work, Brains and Money, by Charles R. 
Flint. 

Influence of Trusts upon Prices, by Francis B. Thurber. 

What Combination Has Done, by Charles R. Flint, 
together with representative opinions on Trusts from Senator 
Hanna, President Roosevelt, Lord Roseberry, Thomas B. 
Reed and fifty other prominent men. 


12mo. Publisher's price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 25c. 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Art— 


What Electricity is to Illumination and to 
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What Energy, Invention and Exploration 


are to Progress— 
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Book News 


If you “can’t go” we'll bring the wil- 
derness to you—If you CAN we'll tell 
you HOW, WHEN and WHERE 


On All News Stands—J5c 


Don’t miss HORACE KEPHART?’S series of articles on 


Camping and Woodcraft 


nor DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON’S 


series of articles (just beginning) on 


Game Clubs, Parks and 
Preserves in America 


covering this important subject in all its newly developing phases as it 
has never yet been covered. Every sportsman and all who are inter- 
ested in game and fish preservation will be vitally interested in these 
articles, written by the author of “Our Feathered Game” and “Our 


Big Game” especially for FIELD ann STREAM. 


ke To all who send $1.50 for a year’s subscription to FIELD anp STREAM and 
mention Book News we will send, postpaid, a copy of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
book, “Hunting the Grisly and other Sketches.” Address 


Dept. L, FIELD ann STREAM 
385 West 2ist Street, New York 
If preferred, we will send, in place of Mr. Roosevelt’s book, a copy of *¢ The Sporting Dictionary,”’ 
or a pair of our famous water color Duck-shooting pictures, entitled ‘‘ Hit and Miss.’’ 
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YOUNG JAPAN xs 


By JAMES A. B. SCHERER, LL.D. Profusely illus- qgoeyy Sp 
trated with reproductions from rare photographs and 474 X= 
pictures by native artists. {2mo. Cloth, gilt top, rough “adaxe 
edges, $1.50, net; Postpaid, $1.61. 
Dr. Scherer follows the steady development of the Japanese as a nation, not by de- 
tailed statements regarding her succeeding rulers and their reigns, but by an admir- 
able account of just what has been responsible for each step in the country’s develop- 
ment, and what it has meant or means to the native literature, arts, or sciences, all 
of which he illuminates with many anecdotes 


RUSSIA AS IT REALLY 18 


By CARL JOURERT. Octavo. Cloth, $2.00, vez. 


This book gives a true and faithful account of the present state of the Kussian Empire. 


MIRABEAU and the French Revolution By Hoy. Cuarces F. Warwick 
Illustrated. S8vo. Cloth, $2.50, zef. Postage, 13 cents extra 
‘* He has produced a book that will live and be recognized as an important contribution to 
literature, not only of to-day, but for all times.” —Zvenmg Telegraph. Philadelphia. 
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Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50, ze¢. Postage 12 cents extra. 
The “ inside story ’’ of some of the greatest international episodes of recent years. 


THE COURTSHIPS OF CATHARINE THE GREAT 
Frontispiece. Octavo. Cloth, 2.50, zed. By PHILLIP W, SERGEANT 
DOGS OF ALL NATIONS By Henry DE ByLanpr 
Their Varieties, Characteristics, Points, etc. ‘Two volumes, Large Octavo. 
Half morocco, $25 00, zet. 
Volume I. SPORTING DOGS. 1000 illustrations of more than 2150 dogs. 
Volume II. NON-SPORTING DOGS. 1300 illustrations of more than 1950 dogs. 


A full description of the characteristic points of each dog printed in four languages: English 
French, German and Duich. 


THE COMPLETE BRIDGE PLAYER By ‘‘ Cur CAVENDISH’? 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00, met. 


FIGURE COMPOSITION By RicHarD G. Harron 


With numerous illustrations. Cloth $2.75, med. 


Summer Fiction 
THE IMAGE IN THE SAND OLIVE LATHAM 


By E. F. Benson, author of ‘‘ The A Story of Russia. By E. L. Voynicn, 
Challoners,’’ ‘‘Dodo,’’ etc. Cloth, author of ‘‘Jack Raymond,’’ « The 
$1.50, Gadfly.’’ Cloth, $1.50. 


THE RAVANELS BACCARAT 


By Harris Dickson. _ Iilustrated. By FRANK DANnBy, author of ‘Pigs in 
Cloth, $1.50. Clover.’ Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


TOM GERRARD AT ODDS WITH THE REGENT 
A New Novel. By Louis BECKE. By Burron E. STEVENSON. New 
With frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. Edition. Paper, 50 cents. 
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A Private Secretary 
Desires a Position. 


OW would you like to have a private 
secretary whose sole duty it would 
be to prepare your reading for you ? 

He would go through the daily papers of 
this country, with a sprinkling of the best of 
Europe, eliminate all the crime, scandal, 
and similar microbes of folly, blue-pencil 
the important, interesting news items, cut 
them out, and then 
collate, compare, con- 
dense and _ interpret 


and illumine all this 






news for you. 

Then he would take 
the weeklies, the trade 
and class journals of 
all kinds, hundreds of 
magazines, reviews, 
reports and material 
from odd sBurces you 
never heard of, cover- 


ing the great, broad 


A Golden Opportunity Within the Reach of All 


Lhe Search Light 


Thrown on the Actidties of the World 





News 





thus grow wise without pain, would it not 
be worth money? 

THE SEARCH-LIGHT modestly proposes 
to be your private secretary; terms, five 
cents a week, or two dollars a year, without 
board, lodging only being required; no 
into the 


objection to go distance 


country ; a family with children preferred ; 


any 


can furnish best reference as to character, 
brightness, broadmindedness, wide 
knowledge, freedom from bias popularity 

and other needed qual- 
from 


ities thousands 


of employers in all 





parts of the world. 
Tr Moral: Subscribe To-day. 
* 

THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
is edited by William 
George Jordan, who 
was successively edi- 
tor of Current Litera- 
ture, managing editor 
of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and then edi- 
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Then he would clas- 
sity all this material in 
departments—in a way the mind could readily 
assimilate and retain it; he would arrange it 
all ina nicely printed form for you, and then 
index it—index it really, too, so that you 
could refresh your memory of any time of 
prior history an any subject by a mere turn 
of your hand to some earlier number. 

If you could thus be saved time, money 
and energy, could preserve mind and mem- 
ory from the hopeless, vain attempt to keep 
otherwise abreast of the times, and could 









Hagar, Editor of Har- 
per’s Encyclopedia of 
U.S. History, and one of the revisers of the 
seven best known cyclopedias. 

It will even serve you for eight weeks on 
trial for 25c., if this amount is forwarded 
at once with your address, and you state 
that you saw this offer in Book News. 

Agents are wanted everywhere. Bright 
active boys, as well as the ‘‘ grown ups,"’ 
can earn money by taking orders for THE 
SEARCH-LIGHY. 

Write for particulars. 





THE SEARCH-LIGHT PUBLISHING CO., 24-26 Murray St, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 















Book News 


The BEST BOOKS for SUMMER READING 


THE 
ORCHID 


By 
ROBERT GRANT 


“¢THE ORCHID’ 
will be—to those who 
like to have their breath 
taken away by what they 
read—an ideal companion 
for a summer afternoon.” 
— Buffalo News. 

“« He has given to THE 
ORCHID the air and 


accent of life itself.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


ILLUSTRATED IN 
COLOR $1.25 


STINGAREE 


By 
H. G. WELLS 


Of STINGAREE all 
can be said that was said 
of ‘Raffles.’ He is dis- 
tinct and convincing. In 
fact, he is amazing.” — 


Phila. Ledger. 


“ These are tales of 
swift action, courage, cool 
nerve and other admirable 
things which few 
men can help liking.” — 
Richmond Dispatch. 


ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 


AT CLOSE 
RANGE 


y 


F. HOPKINSON 
SMITH 


“In *AT CLOSE 
RANGE’ every story isa 
delight. ’? — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


“The author’s point of 
view—that of sympathy, 
fun and sentiment—and 
his touch at once positive 
and light, carry the day. 
He has the snagless style 
of long literary training.” 


—The Nation. 


ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 


The New BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of the 


works of 


ROBERT LOUIS. STEVENSON 


With a series of intimate and interesting introductions by Mrs. STEVENSON. 


EACH VOLUME SOLD SEPARATELY 
LIMP LEATHER, $1.25 net. 


CLOTH, §$1.00. 


DAVID BALFOUR 
PRINCE OTTO 
THE WRECKER 


MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
AN INLAND VOYAGE 


Already Published: 


KIDNAPPED 
TREASURE ISLAND 
ISLAND NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT 


FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS 


«<It is an attractive dress that has been selected for the new ‘Biographical’ edition of 


Stevenson. 


. The type is large and clear, the size of the volumes very convenient, for 


they will slip into the pocket, and the paper is very good.’’—New York Sun. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 











Book News 


The New Macmillan Novels 
JUST READY! 
A RESTFUL NOVEL OF THE “OLDFIELD” TYPE 
Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks’s The Little Hills 


A book whose pervading charm, suggestive of shady fragrant Kentucky roads, 
in no way weakens ‘the forcefulness beneath it. Cloth, $1.50 


BY THE AUTHOR OF «THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS” 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s The Storm Centre 


A sweet natural love story of the times when the strain of civil war was tighten- 
ing around the Tennessee hills. Cloth, $1.50 


A SIGNIFICANT NOVEL OF AMERICAN LIFE 
John Heigh’s The House of Cards 


This ‘‘sometime Major of U.S. V. has given us an uncommenly interesting 
and ‘human’ story,’’ says the New York -vening Post. Cloth, $1.50 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CALL OF THE WILD," ETC. 
Jack London’s The Game illustrated in Color. Cloth, $1.50 


‘«It is told with such a glow of imaginative illusion, with such intense dramati¢ 
vigor, with such effective audacity of phrase that it almost seems asif . . 
the events are actu: illy happening before the reader." —New } ork Herald. 


A NOVEL OF WASHINGTON SOCIAL LIFE 
Foxcroft Davis’s Mrs. Darrell SECOND EDITION 
One leading Washington paper calls this an “immensely interesting book.” 
The evidence its author gives of first-hand knowledge of its scenes is 
causing a most interesting discussion as to the identity of Foxcroft Davis. 
Mlustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
A BRILLIANT NOVEL OF ENGLISH SOCIETY 
Miss Elizabeth Robins’s A Dark Lantern 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Open Question,’’ ‘‘ The Magnetic North,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.50 
“In strength, in originality, in emotional force it is far out of the common,’’ 
says the New York Times. 
A NEW NOVEL BY “THE COMMUTER’S WIFE"’ 
Barbara’s At the Sign of the Fox 


A novel of the same delightful type as ‘‘ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” 
now in its eleventh edition. Ready in July. Cloth, $1.50 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*THE COMMON LOT"’ 


Robert Herrick’s Memoirs of an American Citizen 
This is attracting attention in the Saturday Evening Post as far the best thing 
he has yet done and the strongest in its appeal to the popular interest. 
With over 50 Illustrations. Ready in July. Cloth, $1.50 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*THE FOREST LOVERS” 


Maurice Hewlett’s The Fool Errant 
The book recalls his earlier story so radiant with freshness and the beauty ot 
nature that the forest seemed a part of the tale itself rather than its back- 
ground, Reacy in Ju'y. Cloth, $1.50 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER OR NEWSDEALER TO SHOW yYolt 


ACMILLAN’S POPULAR SERIES OF TWENTY-FIVE CENT NOVEL 


These include the best fiction of modern times, novels by Mrs. HUMPHKY WARD, WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, H.G. WELLS, A. E. W. MASON and others 
We shall esteem it a favor tf you will ask to see these novels, 17 of which are now ready. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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The Elizabethan Newspaper 


By Felix E. 


Author of «The 


© write of the newspapers of the 

time of Shakespeare is to emulate 

a certain famous chronicler of Ire- 
land, who, for the sake of completeness, 
chapter of his book to Irish 
snakes and serpents. Thanks to St. Pat- 
rick and happily for Ireland, there are 
none such, and the chronicler’s chapter 
consisted in an eloquent establishment of 
that negative fact. Shakespeare’s day 
quite as happily knew no daily newspaper, 
weekly bulletin, nor monthly review of 
events. It is wonderful to think how 
happy the Elizabethans were without the 
larger part of our daily necessities ; how 
calmly yet unmonotonously their life 
glided like “silver streaming Thames,’ 
untroubled by stock quotations and—if 
Miss Repplier will permit the borrowing 
of one from the rich store of her bon mots 
—"unpunctured by telephone calls.” Yet 
while there was no such thing as an or- 
ganized bureau for the gathering, dressing 
and serving of news, nor anything so un- 
imaginable as an establishment radiating 
wires like nerves in a system covering 
the entire planet (to say nothing of wire- 
less gropings out for things beyond), the 
Elizabethans were by no means without 
some account of what was supposedly 
going on, nor wanting that highly dressed 
and seasoned product of the day which 


devoted 


English Chronicle 


Schelling 


etc. 


Piay,’” 


the newspaper man now furnishes to a 
jaded public appetite. 

In Elizabethan London the two gen- 
eral haunts of idlers were old St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the Royal Exchange, 
where merchants most did congregate for 
barter and sale, as was the practice of 
their fellows of Venice, on the bridge of 
the Rialto. These were the places to 
which to go, says honest old John Florio, 
for “prognostications, new devices (that 
is, fashions), and letters from foreign 
countries.” But he adds, ‘a man must give 
no more credit to Exchange news and 
Paul’s news than to fugitives’ promises 
and players’ fables.” Indeed, the contempt 
of our English ancestors for news and 
newsmongers equalled, if it did not sur- 
pass, the anathemas and the ridicule which 
we affect to heap upon our own “yellow 
journals ;” and they produced about as 
much effect. 


The broadside ballad was a short piece 
of doggerel rhyme .cheaply printed, ex- 
ecrably illustrated and commonly sold for 
a groat. It was often on some worn-out 
subject, historical or other, and it was 
sometimes purely imaginary; but quite as 
frequently the subject contained a com- 
ment on some contemporary event, and 
even described it as a piece of news. For 
example, “A Joyful New Ballad” declares 














A WARNING FOR ALL FALSE TRAITORS 


An illustration from a broadside ballad, describing the conspiracy of Francis 
Throckmorton against the life of Queen Elizabeth. 


the capture of a Spanish galleon with all 
her treasure, “to the great encourage- 
ment,” the title states, “‘of all those that 
willingly fight in the defense of the Gospel 
and for our good queen of England.” An- 
other describes a murder, a third the con- 
spiracy of Throckmorton against the 
queen’s life. The ballad was strong in 
epitaph, the Elizabethan mode of obitu- 
ary, and many are “the lamentable ditties” 
and “doleful dumps” celebrating the obse- 
quies of now totally forgotten worthies. 
The Elizabethan prose pamphlet was 
any piece of contemporary printing, from 
a prognostication of the weather or a bal- 
lad turned into rhyme because of some 
recent event, to a tract of political, relig- 
ious or other comment, or an account of 
the last royal progress. Within this 
range almost every conceivable variety of 
writing is possible, anecdote from the jest- 
book, the prose tale of low life or a com- 
plete romantic story; realistic writings 
up of contemporary rogues and vagabonds 
or exposures of the tricks of thieves 
and sharpers; biographies, travels, real 
and imaginary, autobiographical and other 
sketches. The pamphlet was rarely polit- 
ical, for there were pains and penalties 
attendent upon political freedom of speech 
in those days; but it was often on mat- 


ters of religious controversy, social satire 
and personal lampoon. We are as apt 
to forget all this in thinking of the great 
age of Spenser and Shakespeare as we 
are apt to forget those clogs about the 
necks of our own culture, the commoner 
newspapers, the commoner books and the 
common thoughts with which they overlay 
and overwhelm us. Though just as now 
there are able men who give their best tal- 
ents to our own daily and monthly press, 
so in the old time an occasional man capa- 
ble of excellent and enduring work barter- 
ed his talents to the needs of the moment 
and rested content with the repute of a 
day. All this is the beginning of jour- 
nalism, only needing a keener interest in 
that modern acquired need of our daily 
lives which we call news, the organization 
by which that need is supplied, and regular 
publication assured to completely parallel 
the modern newspaper. Much of this 
fleeting literature has perished, and much 
more of it was produced by anonymous 
authors or by those whose names are prac- 
tically forgotten; and yet enough remains 
to surprise us with its bulk and variety 
and with the productiveness of some of 
those who contributed to it. 

The prince of the pamphleteers was 
Robert Greene, poet, novelist and early 
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ROBERT GREENE 


A caricature representing Greene as a Pamphleteer 


rival in the drama of Shakespeare. Greene 
wrote pamphlets of very nearly every kind. 
Together with Lodge, the author of ‘‘Rosa- 
lynd,” charming source of “As You Like 


It,” Greene was the favorite writer of 
light fiction for the ladies, such as “Mo- 
rando, the Tritameron of Love,” or 
“Arbasto, the Anatomy of Fortune,” in 
which he discoursed with grace and ele- 
gance on the eternal themes of love and 
courtship; his tales are often ingeniously 
introduced, they are always blithely writ- 
ten, and, what was as commendable as 
novel to his age, they are absolutely clean. 
One of Greene’s tales, ‘‘Pandosto, or the 
Triumph of Time,” Shakespeare himself 
did not disdain to use as a source for 
“The Winter’s Tale,” and in another 
quaintly entitled “A Groatsworth of Wit 
Purchased with a Million of Repentance” 
is contained the notorious first allusion to 
Shakespeare as “an upstart crow beauti- 
fied with others’ feathers, who thinks him- 
self the only Shake-scene in a country.” 
Poor Greene was envious of the rising 
fame of a man whom he felt must be 
greater than he, and wrote this pamphlet 
when the hand of death was heavy upon 
him for a life misspent. 

Greene began, too, another variety of 
journalism, the writing up of the slums 


and low haunts of London. His papers 
on “conycatching,” as the word then went, 
on gulling as it was also called, and cheat- 
ing, are valuable commentaries on the 
social condition of the London of his day, 
and full, as are all his tracts, of personal 
experiences and anecdotes. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that possibly Greene 
knew the low life of his time by a contact 
only too close and contagious. But he 
lived in an age of faith, and some of his 
personal reminiscences have the force of 
a page from Bunyan’s autobiography. 
Another feature of modern journalism, 
controversy, personal and other, is amply 
illustrated in the pamphlets of the time. 
Indeed the pamphleteer had quite as much 
need as the modern student in a school 
of journalism to study the law of libel, 
nicely to determine how far he might ven- 
ture before his books were ordered to be 
burned, and the author to have—as actual- 
ly happened in later times to one Prynne— 
his ears lopped off. Nashe and Dr. Har- 
vey, “a pragmatical Don of Cambridge,” 
so bitterly and scurrilously warred in a 
series of pamphlets through a number of 
years that their books were ordered burned 
at the Standard, in Cheapside, by the 
common hangman. A violent newspaper 
war was waged over the stage, whether it 
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was immoral and ungodly or not, whether 
all theatres should not be suppressed and 
their actors jailed, whether poetry was 
an abuse or not, whether the metres of 
ancient Greece and Rome should not be 
preferred for English verse and what not. 
A more serious trouble than any of these 
was called the Martin Marprelate con- 


THE PREY OF THE SHARPER 
From “‘ Notable Discovery of Coosnage,’’ by Robert Greene, 1591 


troversy, which was waged likewise large- 
ly in pamphlets, between the Puritans and 
the Bishops of the Church of England, 
the former seeking by satire and lampoon, 
to educate public opinion to their way of 
thinking. 

Some Elizabethan pamphlets, like some 
of our modern newspaper writing, were 
made up of sheer foolery and nonsense. 
Thus Nashe wrote an amusing tract 
called “A Wonderful Strange and Miracu- 
lous Astrological Prognostication for 
This Year of Our Lord 1591,” in 
which he took off the grave prophecies 
of the weather-man. The same clever 
master of contemporary abuse and slang 
put forth a _ considerable pamphlet 
called “Lenten Stuff,” containing “The 
Praise of Red Herring.”” While Dek- 


ker’s “Gulls’ Hornbook,” a phrase equiva- 
lent to “The Fool’s A. B. C. Card,” is one 
of the most delightful pieces of sheer fool- 
ery that literature knows. Lastly many 
of these temporary works are devotional 
in their nature, and sincerely so; for the 
age was an age of faith. Picturesque and 
quaint are many of those old titles: “The 
High Way to Mount Calvary,” “Canaan's 
Calamity,” “The Four Birds of Noah’s 
Ark.” But not more so than the secular 
titles, “Pap with a Hatchet,” or “A Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier, a Quaint Dis- 
pute Between Velvet Breeches and Cloth 
Breeches.” 

It was a busy, teeming and vigorous old 
world, that in which Spenser wrote alle- 
gories and Bacon was wise with the wis- 
dom of serpents. Its life in its way was 
as manifold as ours; nor was its desire 
for novelty less eager or its terror of being 
bored less keen than our own. We must 
remember that the reading public then 
bore no such proportion to the population 
as the reading public of to-day. It may be 
doubted if Spenser or Shakespeare could 
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have looked forward to ten thousand pos- 
sible readers in all England. Think of the 
numbers of Mr. Kipling’s possible audi- 
ence to-day. In short, nothing could be 
more amazing than the activity of the 
Elizabethan press and the number and 
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variety of books that were printed in that 
single town of London, then a place less 
than a fourth the population of the pres- 
ent Philadelphia. Periodic publication for 
anything was as yet unknown; and an or- 
ganized bureau for the gathering and 
propagation of news was as yet a dream 
of the satirist. The interview was to wait 
more than a century for clever and un- 
abashed Defoe, its inventor; and the re- 
porter, as faithful at least as ours in his 
unnamed task, was yet to learn those 
tricks of the trade which make him the 
chiefest horror of gods and men. 

3ut if gossip of men and society, satire 
kindly and cruel, personal lampoon and 
libel, if controversy, religious, sensible and 
silly, the short story, talks about love and 
courtship, visits to the slums (though not 
by respectability), anecdote in all stages 
of dotage, and good and likewise poor 
verses, constitute any part or parcel of 
the newspapers as we know them to-day, 
all may be found by the curious reader in 


An 


Old-Time 


Garden 847 
plenty, in the Elizabethan pamphlet and 
broadside. And, besides, he will have for 
his pains a flood of light on his Shakes- 


TOM NASHE IN IRONS IN THE 
FLEET STREET PRISON 


From ‘* Trimming of T, Nashe"’ by G. Hatvey 


peare such as no commentator, learned or 
simple, can give him. 


Old-Time Garden 


By John Russell 


Hayes 


FOR a Garden of the olden time, 
Where none but long-familiar Flowers grow, 
Where pebbled paths go winding to and fro, 

And Honeysuckles over arbors climb! 


There would I have sweet Mignonette and Thyme, 
With Holivhocks and Dahlias all a-row, 
The Hyacinth inscribed with words of woe, 

The small Blue-bell that beats a dainty chime 

For elfin ears—and Daffodillies, too,— 
The sleepy Poppy, 
The Peony, with petals manifold,— 

And Ragged-robins, pink and white and blue. 

All these and more I'd have, and back of all 


and the Marigold,— 


A thousand Roses on a mossy wall! 





From ‘*‘ Poems of Childhood,’ by Eugene Field. Copyright, 1904, Charles Scribner's Sons. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE BEST WORK OF MR. MAXFIELD PARRISH 


In an ocean, ’way out yonder 
(As all sapient people know), 

Is the land of Wonder-Wander, 
Whither children love to go. 
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American Artists 


By Norma K. Bright 


ing than that most frequently accorded 

it by the many to whom the general, 
and not always careful, usage of the word 
has made it a term more familiar than sig- 
nificant. Art, according to the most ac- 
cepted interpretation, is ornamental, beau- 
tifying; so illustration, as one branch of 
art, is fundamentally a means of adorn- 
ment. But if pictures did no more than 
add to the attractive features of a volume, 
illustration as an art in itself, would not 
exist; pictures of whatever character 
might be employed for the mere purpose 
of embellishment. But an artist who sets 
out to be an illustrator, must expend an 
infinite amount of pains and labor in direc- 
tions other than those which make for ex- 
cellent workmanship, and must, too, pos- 
sess something more even than imagina- 
tion and skill and individuality. 

To make pictures for a book, for in- 
stance, requires an abundance of sympa- 
thy, and no little literary appreciation. The 
artist who aims at the best results should 
be able to experience an enthusiasm for 
the work that he or she is attempting to 
illustrate. The pictures should be com- 
plementary to the text and therefore in- 
dispensable. There is the atmosphere to 
convey, that of the book must be carried 
into the pictures; the characterizations, if 
the book be fiction, must be followed up 
carefully to the least important detail ; and 
a scene as depicted by the artist must be 
in harmony with the scene as described by 
the author. What is necessary to the ac- 
complishment of all this is probably but 
little realized by the layman. If intelligent 
persons can ask an artist the question, “Do 
you always read a manuscript before you 
begin to make the illustrations?” how can 
these same people be expected to compre- 
hend the numerous phases of the effort 
put forth in the making of but a single 
picture for one of the countless volumes 


ip suntencee has a deeper mean- 


that are read from day to day, and the 
illustrations to which are taken as a mere 
matter of course? 

When Maxfield Parrish was asked to 
do the colored pictures for Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s “Italian Villas and Their Gardens” 
he went at once to Italy and there made 
his studies at first hand, working out the 
details of the color scheme from a direct 
contemplation of the various subjects with 
which he was to deal. And in order to 
add to the work the glamour and glow of 
mystery and romance, he had doubtless to 
familiarize himself with the historical and 
literary associations of those numerous 
ancient piles, dwelling, as Mrs. Wharton 
dwelt, upon the poor remains of a bygone 
splendor ; dreaming, perhaps, for Mr. Par- 
rish has much of the poetic in his make-up, 
of the fair women and armored men who 
once made the halls ring with careless 
laughter, while under the cover of night 
the stiletto wrought its doom and_ the 
poison cup brought death even to tables 
banquet-laden. 

In somewhat the same way Miss Char- 
lotte Harding spent ten days in a New 
England factory town studying types for 
drawings to illustrate articles on modern 
industry that have since appeared in the 
“Century Magazine,” while she also passed 
several weeks among the Pennsylvania 
Germans before attempting the interpreta- 
tions that later accompanied, in the same 
magazine, descriptions of this interesting 
people. 

These first studies which artists are in 
the habit of making, represent, in many 
cases, the really hard part of the work. 
Here, frequently, the model is used, posed 
in the required position, and as nearly as 
possible in the desired character, while 
sketches in large numbers are made, to be 
put away when the artist feels that he or 
she has grown familiar with the objects. 
The actual picture is done from memory, 
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though the earlier sketches form a means 
of reference, in case of doubt over some 
particular detail. 

In illustrating a past age, hard study 
is often necessary before a period can be 


From “ King Archur and His Knights," by Howard Pyle. 


News 


In looking over American illustrators 
who have achieved something of _ real 
worth, one is immediately aware of the 
fact that the most important group centres 
about Philadelphia, its most prominent 


Copyright, 1903, Charles scribner’s Sons. 


MR. HOWARD PYLE’S CONCEPTION OF THE GIFT OF THE MAGIC JEWELED SWORD 
EX-CALIBUR, TO ARTHUR THE KING 


properly reconstructed. It is this ability 
to make an ancient day real that has added 
so much to the value of Miss Violet Oak- 
ley’s panels for the Harrisburg capitol. 


members belonging, either by right of 
birth or of long residence, to the Quaker 
City or its vicinity, and further than this, 
they have been connected at some time, 
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as pupils or teachers, with the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of the Fine Arts. Mr. How- 
ard Pyle is in some way responsible for 
this, for he has served as instructor to sev- 
eral of the most popular illustrators in 
America. Miss Jessie Wilcox Smith, Miss 
Elizabeth Shippen Green, Miss Charlotte 
Harding and Miss Violet Oakley have all 
been Mr. Pyle’s pupils and in the work of 
each something of his influence is to be 
traced. With this group, which might al- 
most be called the Howard Pyle school, 


je 
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tions of an unique, if not always a pleas- 
ing, variety. 

For the best work that Mr. Pyle has 
done one must go to his books, especially 
to the books which he has written as well 
as illustrated. His “King Arthur and His 
Knights,” “The Wonder Clock” and “T wi- 
light Land,’ among others, contain some 
of the most representative of his drawings. 
We see from these how an artist gains by 
having a literary talent as well as an artis- 
tic giit. Mr. Pyle’s fairy tales have a 


Courtesy Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


COVER DESIGN FOR SCRIBNERS’ MAGAZINE, BY MISS JESSIE 
WILCOX SMITH 


are to be named Mrs. Alice Barber Ste- 
phens, long looked upon by Philadelphians 
with pride, and Mr. Maxfield Parrish, who 
within an incredibly short space of time 
has won his way to the foremost ranks of 
artistic illustrators. 

For years Mr. Howard Pyle has been 
contributing to the best American period- 
icals. Recently his work has appeared ex- 
clusively in “Harper’s Magazine,” for 
which he has been making color illustra- 


quaintness and an archaic expression 
which are admirably followed up in the 
pictures that accompany them. The im- 
agination that can so embellish the stories 
of Robin Hood and the great Arthur and 
can make so real a character of Boots, for 
instance, creates the suggestive back- 
ground which spreads away from the 
erect and stately figure of Queen Guine- 
vere. Not that this Guinevere is by any 
manner of means the materialization of 





Courtesy Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


THE RED ROSE, DRAWN BY MISS VIOLET OAKLEY 


The home of Violet Oakley, Jessie Wilcox Smith and Elizabeth Shippen 
Green, at Villa Nova, Pa. 


our dreams of that fair lady; the Oriental 
element which evidences itself in so much 
of Mr. Pyle’s work and plays a particu- 
larly important part in his drawing of 
women, distinguishes a Guinevere who has 
not that soft loveliness and grace, com- 
bined with Saxon strength, which are es- 
sential to the average conception; but the 
towers that rise behind her are in truth 
the familiar towers of those storied lands 
now wrapped in visions and glorified by 
the long stretch of the ages; while the 
two helmeted knights who cross swords 
on the hillside symbolize the heart con- 
flict of Arthur the betrayed husband and 
Lancelot, the favored lover. 

Miss Violet Oakley, who is by birth a 
New Yorker, but who received much of 
her art education in the Pennsylvania 


Academy, and who now makes her home 
at Villa Nova, not far from Philadelphia, 
has come into especial prominence 
through the commission placed with her 
to make thirteen mural pieces for the Gov- 
ernor’s reception room in the new capitol 
at Harrisburg. Miss Oakley has done win- 
dow designs for the Church of All Souls, 
in New York, and has shown especial 
promise of excellence in the field of mural 
decoration, promise which has _ been 
proved in the six of the thirteen friezes 
now complete and ready for the Pennsyl- 
vania capitol. The masterly workmanship 
of these is fully attested to by Mr. Har- 
rison S. Morris, in an article in a recent 
number of the “Century.Magazine,” while 
no one who looks upon them can fail to 
appreciate the value and beauty of the con- 
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ception. The series is designed to repre- 
sent “The Triumph of the Growing Idea 
of True Liberty.in “The Holy Experiment 
of Pennsylvania.” How well this 
thought has been expressed is manifest in 
the titles of the panels complete thus far. 
The first represents William Tyndal print- 
ing the first translation of the Bible into 
English, at Cologne, in 1525; the second 
shows the first volume of the New Testa- 
ment being smuggled into England; the 
next depicts the famous burning of the 
books at Oxford, in 1526; another panel 
pictures the Martyrdom of Tyndal, at Vil- 
vorde, in 1536; the one following shows 
Henry the Eighth granting permission for 
the general reading and selling of the Bible 
throughout England, and the last of the 
six completed, portrays the martyrdom of 
Anne Askew. A more appropriate ren- 
dering can scarcely be imagined, and the 
whole work has been accomplished in a 
way to obtain the best effect in grouping 
and coloring, while the archaic form cre- 
ates the illusion necessary to the picturing 
of a century so long past. 

It is in drawing children that Miss Jes- 
sie Wilcox Smith and Miss Elizabeth 
Shippen Green have won most of their 
popularity. Their calendar “The Child” 
gained hosts of friends, with its lifelike 
presentation of the modern child in atti- 
tude of childish occupation. Here were 
the small boy and girl of the American 
home, and American mothers and fathers, 
brothers and sisters and all the rest of the 
entire group of relatives recognized them 
at once and loved them accordingly. The 
work of these two artists, especially in this 
field, has appeared in many of the maga- 


zines and in numerous books, Miss Smith ~™ 


doing the touching pictures for “In the 
Closed Room,” Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s last story, and Miss Green pro- 
viding the very attractive frontispiece for 
Maurice Hewlett’s “Fond Anventures.” 

Miss Charlotte Harding’s most. note- 
worthy achievement is her series of illus- 
trations for “Robin Hood—His Book.” 
These are quaint pictures in color, full of 
the spirit and atmosphere that one asso- 
ciates with the merry Robin, and illustrat- 
ing some of the most striking adventures, 
showing Hood and his band in a variety 
of entertaining poses. Artistically, these 
are excellent; from a more general point 
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of view they add a new value to the well- 
loved adventures as here rendered. Miss 
Harding has appeared in “Harper’s,” “Mc- 
Clure’s” and the “Century” with work in 
various fields, her illustrations for Miss 
Jordan’s stories for girls being a most in- 
teresting collection. Her next piece of 
book work will be illustrations in color 
and cover design for a volume of poems 
by Mrs. Payne Whitney, formerly Miss 
Helen Hay. But Miss Harding likes 


Courtesy Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


ILLUSTRATION FOR “THE DISSOLVING VIEW,” 
BY MISS ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


black and white work best, it being a trial 
to the artistic spirit to have color 
work reproduced after the methods that 
govern American color printing to-day. 
How inferior our color reproduction is can 
only be appreciated by those who make the 
originals and the few who perhaps have 
opportunity to see the originals. 
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To speak of Mrs. Alice Barber Ste- 
phens’s work seems almost superfluous. 
Her drawings for the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal” have long been a source of delight to 
the readers of that periodical. Now and 
then her work is seen in fiction, as, for 
example, in “My Lady Clancarty,”  re- 


Courtesy Little, Brown and Company 


News 


work, perhaps, are the pictures in “Little 
Women,” in the edition of Miss Alcott’s 
works, being issued by Little, Brown & 
Company. Mrs. Stephens has latterly 
been doing work for the “Riverside 
Press,” the reproductions being made in 
photogravure. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM “LITTLE WOMEN,” BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
DRAWN BY MRS. ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


cently published; while her drawings of 
young people have long made her neces- 
sary to Harpers for their juvenile maga- 
zines. Among her most characteristic 


When we turn to Maxfield Parrish, we 
are constrained to place him in a class 
alone. He exemplifies, as does no other 
of our artists, the combination of the me- 
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chanical and artistic geniuses. The effects 
that he gets are his own; we need scarcely 
comment upon them; the constant groups 
of admirers that haunted the corner de- 
voted to Mr. Parrish in a recent Pennsyl- 
vania Academy show was sufficient testi- 
mony to the pleasure that is being derived 
from his work. If the art of cutting fig- 
ures out of paper in order to paste them 
on a main sheet and thus produce a raised 
effect, serves so great an end in this kind 
of art, then let us have paper figures by 
all means. And surely no one is going to 
dispute with Mr. Parrish the right to turn 
out a wooden model on a lathe, if by so 
doing he can more accurately discover the 
proper placing of a shadow. Mr. Saint 
Gaudens has been telling some of these 
interesting things about Mr. Parrish in the 
“Critic,” in which also is shown a picture 
of his studio, a room that most nearly 
resembles a carpenter's shop. 

Some of Mr. Parrish’s most original 
conceptions are in “The Golden Age” and 
the Christmas edition of “Poems of Child- 
hood,” by Eugene Field, though the poet- 
ical essence of his nature found its most 
fortunate vehicle, probably, in the picture 
interpretative of Keats’s magnificent “Ode 
to Spring.” Here are nature love, the 
feeling for the newborn year, with all the 
exhilaration that it brings; a ravishing 
beauty of landscape and exquisiteness of 


“* Master Beggars, Master Beggars,’ 
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JILLUSTRATION FROM MRS. FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT’S “IN THE CLOSED ROOM,” 
BY MISS JESSIE WILCOX SMITH 


form wrought to symbolize the season, a 
maiden with floating draperies poised upon 
a sunlit hill; in truth, this is the acme of 
artistic illustration. 


cried he, ** here's surely the one to beg of * 


*““ROBIN HOOD—HIS BOOK,” DRAWN BY 


MISS CHARLOTTE HARDING 





Henry James on American Speech 


By Albert Henry Smyth 


HERE has been much argument 
over Mr. Henry James’ criticism of 
American speech. We are a sensi- 

tive people, and we do not like to be ac- 
cused of “untidiness” in our use of Eng- 
lish. Is it true that we are notably and 
negligently culpable in our misuse of our 
mother tongue? The criticism gains im- 
portance and interest from the source 
from which it comes. Mr. James is mas- 
ter of a felicitous style. Perhaps no 
writer of fiction of the present day has 
essayed more difficult things. And what- 
ever may be our opinion concerning his lit- 
erary theories and the merits of his stor- 
ies, we feel entire confidence in his cer- 
tainty and precision of expression. More- 
over, Mr. James has for many years lived 
in England in the most cultivated society 
of the world, and now, returning to Amer- 
ica, he is particularly impressed by the 
very general disregard in this country for 
pure and “tidy” speech. 

It is a very difficult and dangerous 
thing to draw an indictment against a 
whole people. America is so vast and 
so complex that reckless generalizations 
concerning its characteristics are usually 
futile. Would not Mr. James, were he 
not eager to administer a rebuke or to 
coin an epigram, distinguish between the 
English spoken in various localities of the 
United States? In England the dialects 
of the counties are still very definite and 
pronounced. The speech of a Yorkshire 
man is unintelligible to one who is strange 
to that dialect. The Somerset man speaks 
an English that is puzzling to the edu- 
cated ear of the scholar from Boston or 
London. 

In America those dialectal differences 
are few and faint. It is only an ear rather 
well trained to phonetics that can differ- 
entiate by their speech the men from Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Charles- 
ton. The English language is spoken in 
much the same way in all parts of the 
country. Extraordinary pains are taken 
in the schools to impart a knowledge of 
the best English, and to create the habit 


of correct expression. Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, and considering all classes 
of Americans, I am sure there is a more 
even English and a higher standard of 
purity in the United States than in Great 
Britain. 

We frequently hear certain common 
American expressions condemned as 
faulty English or dismissed as “Ameri- 
canisms” which have an old and honor- 
able British history. Indeed, most of the 
American expressions which the English- 
man derides are to be found in Chaucer 
and Shakespeare and Milton, and are a 
part of that glorious heritage which the 
two nations share in common, but which 
has a more ready currency upon this side 
of the ocean. The English plantation of 
America began when Shakespeare was 
living and James the First was on the 
throne of England. It was the height of 
England’s greatest literary epoch, and the 
language came over to us when it was 
richest and most flexible. These robust 
words and phrases have survived with us 
after they have been forgotten at home. 

If Mr. James would analyze more care- 
fully his feeling with regard to American 
“untidiness” he would probably find that it 
originated in the revolt of his ear, accus- 
tomed to the mellow music of English 
speech, against the strident clamor of the 
American voices. It is not our English 
that is at fault, so much as our voices. The 
American, like the cuckoo, is known by 
his bad voice. Perhaps climatic condi- 
tions had something to do with flattening 
our vowels and imparting the hideous 
catarrhal twang to our voices; certainly 
the nervous, excitable American tempera- 
ment has engendered the throaty tones 
and high, strident quality which “get so 
upon the nerves” of Britons and_for- 
eigners. 

We greatly need a patient and ener- 
getic society, formed for the improvement 
of the American voice. Could that mira- 
cle be accomplished and the American girl 
be shamed into moderating her thin, shrill, 
asthmatic cry into something more nearly 
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human, I should have no fear for the pur-__ that it is to be learned not from rules of 
ity of English expression. Of one thing grammar or “methods of English,” but 
I am convinced, that the best English can from literature—from the ‘language as it 
only be acquired by frequent companion- is organized by the great masters of har- 
ship with the best masters of English, and monious expression. 









Dead 


From the Third Idyll of Moschus 


Bion 






Moschus was a bucolic poet of Syracuse, who lived about the close of 
the Third Century before Christ. In his Third Idyll he laments the death of 
Bion, another poet of the same age, who met with an untimely death by 
poison. 











MOUNTAIN glens, O rivers, O Dorian water clear, 
() Now mourn with me for Bion, the lovely and the dear! 
Blush red, O rose, for sorrow, and thou, anemone! 
O springing grass, O woodland, lament for him with me! 










Among the herds that loved him no more he sits and plays, 
Fluting beneath the oak-tree through the long summer days ; 
But in the house of Hades another strain he sings 

To still the unquiet voices of half-remembered things ; 

And silent is the hill-side, save where forlorn and slow, 
Caring no more to pasture, his lowing heifers go. 












Ah me! though in the garden the mallows’ life is brief, 
Though fades the fresh green parsley and the curling anise leaf ; 
Yet tender Spring returning shall bring them in her train, 
And in a second summer they live and bloom again; 

But we, the strong, the powerful, we mighty men and wise, 
When once we die, shall never at call of Spring arise, 

But lapped in heavy silence in hollow earth shall keep 
Through night that knows no morning an unawaking sleep. 


From the London “Bookman.” 


The Youthful Bookworm 
Alt: IRATION is usually evinced for 


that model of precocity, the child 
whose favorite reading is classical 
literature. There are not many of these 
phenomena, it is needless to say, but we 
hear of them from time to time, and gen- 
erally they are hailed as geniuses without 
further delay. Did we stop to consider, 
however, before we pronounced so favor- 
ably upon them, our judgment might be 
reversed, and we might realize, as we 
surely should realize, the presence of un- 
naturalness, which cannot be compensated 
forevenby muchlearning. By the writer of 
“A Literary Causerie” in the London 
“Academy,” a department that promises to 
be full of valuable thoughts, the subject 
of youthful reading has been treated with 
a sanity and breadth of view that makes 
some of its ideas worth passing along. 
The author of the article begins by 
naming the books which he read at an 
early age. Outside of “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” the list is far other than edifying. 
In contrast he cites an example of an au- 
thoress who is said to have read, among 
other things, before she was sixteen years 
old, Fielding, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Defoe, Shakespeare and Swift. With per- 
fect righteousness, a protest is made 
against treating children as hot house 
plants, of which the lady in question is, in 
the opinion of the “Academy’s” writer, a 
flagrant example. Where, he asks, was 
the spirit of nature given an opportunity 
for assertion in the life of a child who 
studied Christian doctrine and read fiction 
of the type presented by eighteenth cen- 
tury novelists? What days were spent in 
the open country, without the compulsion 
of thought, with merely the brain freedom 
that ensues when every serious idea _ is 
banished and the mind is expanded to the 
impressions that come from listening to 


the birds singing and watching the winds 
play over the fields of lusty grain. With- 
out these impressions from the great world 
of nature, vital poetry was never written. 
Without the long day-dreams at Horton 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” would 
probably not have come into being. Those 
hours of idleness, of impressions, of free- 
dom from systematized thinking, were the 
making of Milton’s genius, and the truth 
is patent that Shakespeare found the deep 
wells of his inspiration in romantic and 
picturesque Warwickshire. 

The writer in the “Academy” indicts 
the authoress whose youth was compan- 
ioned by virtuous Joseph Andrews and the 
surely unfitted Tom Jones, the last not to 
be thought of in the hands of a very young 
girl, with exhibiting in her novels the lack 
of all natural training. Her work is book- 
ish, it is not spontaneous; her people are 
modelled along the lines laid down by the 
greater writers, but the breath of life is not 
in them. 

Give a child the opportunity to read 
good literature, but before you let a boy or 
a girl acquire the habit of seeking the se- 
cluded corner with a book to the detri- 
ment of an abundance of exercise and to 
the loss of ordinary childish pleasures, 
turn them loose on a summer hillside or in 
a spirited snow storm and let nature work 
its way with them. The natural child likes 
play and youthful companionship; the un- 
natural child is not to be tolerated, and 
will never make the most of its natural 
heritage of talents. 


Reading Leisure Wasted 


HILE we read “David Harums” 
W and “Lovey Marys” and_ their 
kin, we are using up time that 
we owe, as our portion of the universal 


debt, to the master writers and master- 
pieces of the world. Just how much we 
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Timely Topics 


are losing, few of us fully realize; those 
who do realize, in some measure, dare not 
confess the loss, even to themselves. 

It is a pity that the magazines do not 
force the classics upon the public. This 
may be expressing it crudely—but forcing 
is the only word to use. Of itself, the 
public, “‘unreasoning, illogical, unconvinc- 
able, stolid’—we borrow the adjectives 
from that frank little handbook, “A Pub- 
lisher’s Confessions,”—of itself, the pub- 
lic will never enjoy proper and healthful 
literary food. Many good hours and not 
a little grey matter that might have been 
put to better uses, have been expended 
upon futile attempts to analyze the enig- 
matic character of that tyrant—our read- 
ing public. One might as well try to 
analyze the vagaries of amob. For a mob 
it is—a vast concourse with a common 
goal in view—the goal of a momentary 
pleasure. Why read books at all? Some 
say “We read for amusement” or “we 
read to forget petty cares and the divers 
annoyances that the days bring forth.” 
More often “we read because everybody 
else is reading, and we wish to be right up 
to the times.” This attitude has become 
general, so general that only the few have 
any longer a real purpose in reading—the 
rest have constituted themselves an in- 
exhaustible fund from which the mercen- 
ary author may fill his capacious pockets. 
For mercenary authors we have and in 
plenty, though one is shamed by the mere 
saying so; authors who are willing, de- 
termined even, to barter their goods for 
the largest sum proffered. 

Book swindling is to-day as great an 
evil as certain economical menaces. The 
grand scheme afoot is to pass off bogus 
work for the real article. That the vic- 
tims of this process of systematic hood- 
winking are either oblivious or acquiescent 
makes the wrong no less shameful, nor the 
results one whit the less far-reaching and 
disastrous. 

We heard recently of a poet who re- 
fused to be paid for his verses. A cheque 
from his publisher was returned. Mar- 
velous! Who is the man? “A univer- 
sity professor,” one who recognizes prob- 
ably the trend that is heading for the dese- 
cration of the profession of literature, and 
is determined to do all within his individ- 
ual power to turn the current. 
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Now, do not for an instant suppose, 
however, that we are advocating the en- 
tirely gratuitous in literature. We are 
not; we are denouncing the mercenary lit- 
erary practice. 

Just as long as the public reads with its 
present avidity, the dozens and ten dozens 
of mediocre novels now being issued, 
those tens of dozens will continue to be 
issued. Behind each book is an author 
bent upon the accumulation of fortune; 
beside the author stands a publisher—a 
man between two fires, as it were—trving 
to satisfy an avaricious novelist on the one 
hand, a capricious public on the other. As 
long as the public reads, the author will 
write—when the public stops reading the 
author will turn to more lucrative pursuits. 
And conducive to this end is the time 
passed with books of proved value. When 
we once get back to the point where we 
will find Stevenson more interesting than 
the newest Wall street romance, and Ed- 
gar Allan Poe better reading than all the 
recent attempts at imitations of Poe—then 
and only then will the first step in the 
right way be taken. And we firmly be- 
lieve that there are enough authors of 
right-minded ambitions to uphold the 
movement and to accord it the greatest 
possible support. 


Originality 


AVING but little of this rare quality 
in the world to-day, particularly in 
the world of literature, we do much 

talking about it and expend a_ goodly 
amount of energy in a futile search after 
it. Indeed, so assiduous has this search 
become that we have fallen into the temp- 
tation of confusing the real thing with 
counterfeits thereof, and our eagerness to 
discover the “original” has warped our 
judgment and is making us lenient in the 
readiness to accept even that which is 
doubtful. As one magazine, “The Print- 
ing Art,” said recently, in a discussion of 
“The Dangers of Originality,” 

For the majority of mankind originality is 
merely another name for novelty. It is used 
to designate not creation but invention. 

The London “Academy” in taking up 
the same subject remarks: 

Literary invention is only a preliminary to 
writing. Very often it is confused with imag- 
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ination, but the two are quite different. The 
capacity for inventing a plot is not very un- 
common and is a matter of mechanism pure 
and simple. We know of at least one man who 
has no literary ability whatever and yet is able 
to make a moderate livelihood out of the con- 
struction of plots which he sells to professional 
writers. The greater gift is that of imagina- 
tion, which Carlyle defined as “bodying forth 
an idea.” In creative literature, however, it is 
something more, and includes the gift of ability 
to live the life of the fictitious characters. It 
is after invention has done its work that im- 
agination comes in, and with it knowledge and 
experience to make of the thing that has been 
imagined something truer than life itself. 

It is to be feared that we often make 
the mistake of urging originality with so 
great an emphasis that we deliberately 
spoil what small chance there is for the 
development of the quality. One fact is 
constant, that, like genius, in the make-up 
of which it forms a factor, originality can- 
not be forced and the probabilities are 
that the greater the effort put forth in 
the hope of acquiring it, the less likely will 
be the actual acquisition. 

Situation in fiction has become so trite, 
episodes are so outworn, that we cannot 
appreciate what it must have been to live 
when “Pamela,” for instance, was given 
to the world, or when “Hamlet” and 
“Lear” were for the first time put upon 


the stage. 
Bureaus 


Danger in Literary 


HE literary aspirant needs to be 

| warned against the average MS. 

agent. Those bureaus where, for a 

fee, manuscripts are read and corrected 

and returned with suggestions for their 

placing, constitute a very real social and 

business evil, and prey upon the pocket- 

books of the unsophisticated, to the detri- 

ment of material well-being and healthy 
contentment of mind. 

Speaking generally, the literary bureau 
is, first of all, useless; most frequently it 
is a mercenary, not an artistic project. 
In many cases it offers what it cannot sup- 
ply; the great fault is that it inspires hope 
where discouragement would probably 
serve a better end, and it means for most 
of those who succumb to its agreeable 
propositions a waste of time and money 
and, in all likelihood, a final humiliation. 

A manuscript goes to a literary bureau. 
For a small fee a list of possible period- 
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icals and publishers is furnished. Item: 
some 75 cents literally thrown away—a 
serious writer begins by laying out the 
market, and ordinary intelligence is the 
chief requirement in making a choice for 
the trial of any manuscript. Very often 
the first fee is supplemented, upon the 
advice of the agent, with a larger expendi- 
ture, for which improvements and sug- 
gestions are to be obtained, and after act- 
ing upon these counsels, the story or what- 
ever it may be, is finally sent out upon its 
interesting tour of publishing houses. 
When it comes back one, two, six times, 
the author begins to realize what a great 
help the literary bureau has afforded him, 
but the chances are that the very next at- 
tractive advertisement will bring about a 
repetition of the foolishness. 

When a young writer sets out to be- 
siege the magazines he should begin with a 
determination to stand upon his own feet. 
He should first of all make sure that the 
thing which he has written and is intend- 
ing to write, has a purpose in its making. 
If only the prospect of possible dollars and 
cents to be earned moves him, he had bet- 
ter lay aside the pen at once; the fact is 
well established that, to one man _ or 
woman who makes $10,000 on a novel, 
there are scores that do not make 5 cents. 
But if he believes in his work; if he is 
familiar with work of worth and feels 
that this thing which he has to say should 
be said, if he is writing in the interests of 
his fellowmen, trying to convince where 
he thinks conviction is needed, then is 
there excuse for the faults that exist, and 
if he fails there will still be the satisfac- 
tion of having made an attempt. Sincerity 
is the basis of all great literature ; the man 
who views the field as he would view the 
proceedings on the Stock Exchange, only 
shames art and his own honor. And one 
may well believe that the institution which 
sells literary advice and does everything 
else to commercialize writing, as well as 
the publisher who offers plausible terms of 
publication for a monetary consideration 
on the part of the author, are in a class 
which should, if only from motives of self- 
protection, be avoided, while the right- 
minded person, interested in the advance 
of literary ideals, will certainly shun con- 
tact with any project that partakes of this 


nature. 
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FELIX ADLER 


EDWIN LE FEVRE MARCUS A. DODS 


Professor Dods holds the Chair 
of New Testament Theology in 
the University of Edinburgh. His 
“ Forerunners of Dante’ was well 


Dr. Adler founded the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture in 1876 and speaks before it each 
Sunday. He is also Professor of Political and 
Social Ethics at Columbia University. 


Mr. Le Fevre discovered a new field for fiction 
in the romance which, to his eyes, seems to be a 
very prominent feature ot Wall street. Naturally 
it is romance highly modernized. 


received in America, 


In 


Gossip of Authors 


Dr. Felix Adler thinks the study of 
genealogy is being too much neglected. 
He sees in the tendency of the 
modern child to display a lack 
of reverence for its parents, 
the results of an ignorance re- 
garding forbears and the consequent dis- 
couragement of family pride. 

Perhaps it would please Dr. Adler to 
know that certain publishing houses are 
interested in the revival of the study of 
genealogy. The Grafton Press is mak- 
ing a specialty of this work, and has al- 
ready issued some three or four volumes 
on this subject. 


An Advocate 
of Genealogi- 
cal Study 


* 


Edwin Lefevre, author of that rather 
remarkable little tale, ‘The Golden 
i Flood,” was born in Colon, 
writesthe Panama, in 1871. He comes 
popular Wall of old Huguenot stock, and 
Street stories Was educated in the United 
States, chiefly in San Francisco. It was 
the design of his father to make of him a 


the World of Letters 


and Their Works 


mining engineer, but literature proved too 
attractive, so the young man suddenly left 
Lehigh University, whither he had been 
sent to learn engineering, and proceeded 
to the South, where he became a school 
teacher. After a few years, however, he 
went to New York and joined the force 
of the “Mining and Engineering Journal.” 
This was in 1890, and between that time 
and 1895 he took a trip to Mexico in the 
interests of a big industrial company. 
When he returned, his health required that 
he have the luxury of a vacation, and so 
he decided to make Panama the scene of 
his rest. His residence there was marked 
by numerous interesting episodes and ad- 
ventures. He spent much time with the 
native pearl divers, and went in quest of 
a supposed treasure. In the meantime he 
became an authority on sharks and learned 
thoroughly the folk-lore of the country. 
But the possibilities of Wall street as 
a field for fiction had been affording him 
food for speculation, and presently he 
went back to New York, found a place 
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on the “Commercial Advertiser,” and be- 
gan to write. He had already some little 
verse and a rather larger portion of fiction 
to his credit, and in 1goo the first of his 


“Wall Street Stories” appeared. More 
followed, all proving unusually successful, 
so much so that they were collected and 
issued in book form. Then he proceeded 


to concoct “The Golden Flood,” a story 
essentially unique in its conception and 
handled with a commendable skill. 
























ELLIOT FLOWER 


Mr. Flower has written many political stories. His ‘* Slaves or 
Success "* is reviewed elsewhere in this number 


Versatility is never a trait to be de- 
spised ; the specialist is not to be placed in 
the same class with the versa- 


An Artist tile man. It is a matter for 
who writes é lace lt-catiobunsti 
wellon Art complacent self-satisfaction to 


have men shining in more than 


one field. We have come to look upon 


Mr. John La Farge, not only as a dis-. 


tinguished painter but as a brilliant writer 
of art critiques. His friend and colleague, 
Mr. Kenyon Cox, seems to be following 
his leadership, having prepared for the 
“International Quarterly” a series of es- 
says on great painters, now collected in 
book form under the title. of “Old and 
New Masters,” and dedicated to Mr. La 
Farge. Mr. Cox is one of America’s best- 
known artists. By birth he is an Ohioan; 
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he studied under Carolus Duran and Ger- 
ome, in Paris, has won many prizes and 
belongs to numerous art associations. His 
wife, Louise Cox, is also an artist of note. 


We are to have a new novel by Mr. 
Robert Herrick. Its serial career in the 
“Saturday Evening Post” is 
ANewNovel almost completed, and Mr. 
a Lanes, the editor of that 
periodical, considers it a par- 
ticularly excellent piece of work. Well, 
Mr. Herrick is a writer of more than aver- 
age promise, and we look forward to read- 
ing “The Memoirs of an American Citi- 
zen” with a good deal of pleasure. 
aa 
Mr. Okakura-Kakuzo, the interesting 
Japanese writer, who has been living in 
A dee America, has been summoned 
Interpretation home by the Mikado of Japan. 
of the The publication of his project- 
Sagansse ed book, “The Book of Tea,” 
intended to be an interpretation of Jap- 
anese life, is thereby postponed until the 
fall. A chapter of it, however, appeared 
in the April “International Quarterly,” and 
from it one judges that a most useful and 
entertaining work is to be expected. 


* * ok 





The ‘“Parsifal” madness is about over, 
but people of literary taste are still read- 
ing the excellent poetical 
‘*Parsifal’— translation of the piece made 
A Beautiful : 
Poetic Version PY Oliver Huckel. Mr. Huckel 
is a modest man, a clergyman 
and a poet who has written some good 
verse. His poetical version of “Parsi- 
fal” is full of beautiful lines and has been 
used extensively for public readings. 
a aK a 
A most prolific English writer is Wil- 
liam Edward Norris, author of the two 
recently issued novels, “Bar- 


ce ham of Beltana” and “An Em- 
Fiction barrassing Orphan.” Mr. Nor- 


ris, who is the son of Sir Wil- 
liam Norris and was educated at Eton, is 
by profession a lawyer, but he has never 
practiced, having devoted himself to 
novel-writing for something over thirty 
years. Among the books that he has 
published are: “Heaps of Money,” “My 
Friend Jim,” “The Rogue,” “The Dancer 
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WILLIAM EDWARD NORRIS 


Mr. Norris enjoys a reputation for writing good literary English and his readers 
are numerous in both England and America 


in Yellow,” “Giles Ingleby,” “The Credit 
of the County,” “Lord Leonard the Luck- 


less,” “Nature’s Comedian,” ete. “An 
Embarrassing Orphan” was issued in 
England in 1got, and is a decidedly clever 
little tale, scarcely more than a novelette. 


* 


The “Cosmopolitan” has been bought 
by William R. Hearst, proprietor of the 
New York “American,” and 
will in future be edited by Mr. 
Bailey Millard. “John Brisben 
Walker” is in charge of the 
magazine until all arrangements have been 
completed, after which he will retire once 
more to Irvington-on-the-Hudson, the 
old home of the “Cosmopolitan,” and will 


The ** Cos- 
mopolitan ”’ 
changes 
hands 


there devote his energies to the “Twen- 
tieth Century Home” and to book publish- 
ing. 
a oe 

Among well-known writers three deaths 
cf recent date are to be recorded. On 
May 21st Judge Albion Wine- 
gar Tourgee, American Con- 
sul to Bordeaux, and author 
of the novel, “A Fool’s Er- 
rand,” died of an illness resulting from 
an old wound. Two days later Mary 
Ashton Livermore, long prominent as a 
reformer and author, and a colleague of 
Frances Willard, passed away at Melrose, 
Massachusetts; while on May 24th, 
Charles Henry Webb, better known under 
his pseudonym of “John Paul,” died, after 


Recent 
Deaths In 
the Literary 
World 
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a brief illness, at his home in New York 
City. It is interesting to note of Mr. 
Webb that he founded, in 1864, “The 
Californian,” to which Mark Twain and 
Bret Harte were frequent contributors ; 
he also edited and published Mark 
Twain’s first book, “The Jumping Frog 
and Other Sketches.” His parodies were 
among the most clever things issued dur- 
ing the 60’s, and his verses found their 
way into many of the magazines. 


MARY AUSTIN 


Mrs. Austin’s new story “* Isidro’’ is one of the best novels of the 
season and is reviewed elsewhere in this number 


A pleasurable announcement is to the 
effect that Mr. Warwick Deeping, author 
of .*Uther and: Igraine” and “Love 
Amoyg the Ruins,” has a new book al- 
most ready. The title is promising, “The 
Seven Streams.” 


* %*«* * 


A biographical sketch of Mr. W. J. 
Ghent, author of “Mass and Class,” has 
been handed us, and we feel 
that there are many among our 
readers who will be glad to 
know something about this 
writer. Mr. Ghent was born in Frank- 
fort, Indiana, on April 29, 1866, and re- 
ceived his education in his native town, 
in Columbus and in Kansas. At thirteen 
he was placed in apprenticeship to a 
printer, later becoming a reporter and a 
sub-editor on various trade journals in 
New York City. He has edited several 
socialistic organs and helped to found 
the Social Reform Club, New York, 1894. 
He has been actively engaged in politics 
and in the Mayoralty and gubernatorial 


The author 
of ‘‘ Mass 
and Class’’ 


News 


campaigns of Samuel M. Jones, of To- 
ledo, in 1899, he was literary manager. 
Since 1900 he has contributed regularly 
to the “Independent.” He is a member 


W. J. GHENT 


In the Socialist movement, Mr. Ghent has played a 
prominent part and his books on the subject 
have been widely read 


of the Socialist party, and has published 
two books, “Our Benevolent Feudalism” 
and “Mass and Class.” 


Maxim Gorky is a good business man 
as well as a great writer. Though the 
fact is by no means well 
Gorky ‘ ea 
tiene known, he is at present at the 
Wealth head of one of the largest pub- 
lishing concerns in St. Peters- 
burg, a firm which goes by the name of 
the Knowledge Publishing Company, and 
it is said that in the few years during 
which he has been thus engaged he has 
made some $125,000 out of it. 


*x * *K 


When Mr. Norman Duncan was a news- 
paper reporter in New York City, many 
phases of life must have come 

Mr. Duncan’s inder his observation. Some 
New e ° : : 
Saseeitihte of this material has now gone 
to make a new novelette, which 

will soon be brought out by the Fleming 
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SARATH KUMAR GHOSH 


As an Indian gentleman this writer is a unique figure in the literary field. 
His training has been all English but the spirit of his work is Oriental 


H. Revell Company. The title will be 
“The Mother,” and it is said that the 
power which Mr. Duncan possesses for 
portraying emotion has here been given 
an excellent opportunity to display itself. 
We are sure that those who found so 
much to touch the heart in “Doctor Luke 
of the Labrador” will appreciate this later 
work. 


2 aK 2k 


Kumar Ghosh, author of “The Verdict 
of the Gods,” is an Indian of high caste. 
At nineteen years of age he 
went to England to complete 
his education, and presently 
was called to the English bar. 
His talent for fiction writing seems to have 
been innate, but was discovered by acci- 
dent. Having been discovered, he has 
gone to work with all seriousness, and 
as a result now stands in the unique posi- 
tion of being the only popular Indian 


A New 
Author from 
India 


writer with an English audience, this last 
having lately been extended to include 


American readers also. 
ok a Bs 


Mrs. Thurston’s story, “The Masquer- 
ader,” has appeared in Swedish, Norwe- 


gian and Danish editions. 
ak ok 2k 


Maarten Maartens and Thomas Hardy 
have been the recipients of LL. D. degrees 
from the University of Aber- 
nea deen. Both novelists went to 
Novelists Aberdeen to attend the open- 
with Degrees ing of the remodeled art gal- 
lery and this opportunity was seized upon 
to honor them. That reminds us that 
Maarten Maartens is too little known on 
this side of the Atlantic, excellent as his 
work is and beautiful as is his style. By 
birth the author of “Dorothea” is Dutch, 
and his home at the present time is in Hol- 
land, though he is often in Paris and visits 
Italy frequently. 


Aberdeen 
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In these days of “Confessions,” one is 
not surprised to hear that among the 
books soon to be published 
** Confes- will be “The Confessions of 
— Lord Byron.” Just now, when 
Lord Byron ¢ ; 
Byron is a popular hero in new 
fiction, a role in which he seems more 
especially favored than in that truer one 
of great English poet, this is singularly 
appropriate. Its compilation by W. A. 
Lewis Bettany and its publication have 
been well-timed, to say the least. Never- 
theless we feel that we shall be unable 
to view it with other than intensest interest 
when it arrives. 


H. G. WELLS 


Among humorists Mr, Wells ranks high. His ‘*‘ A Modern 
Utopia’ has been published recently and is a 
hugely enjoyable book. 


The “Booklover’s Magazine” has pass- 
ed into the hands of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, and the intention seems 
to be to make of it a thorough- 
ly complete general magazine. 
From the announcements 
made concerning the July number, the 
first under the new regime, it would seem 
that fiction is to hold the place of honor, 
and a new serial, “The Reckoning,” by 
R&bert W. Chambers, will begin at once. 
The editor has not yet been named, though 
there has been mention made of Mr. James 
Barnes in that connection. The period- 
ical will afford the Appletons the same 
chance that numerous other publishing 
houses have of exploiting their publica- 
tions. 


The Apple- 
tons buy a 
Magazine 


News 


With the new importations come vol- 
umes in the Leicester Library, from L. C. 
Page & Company. Significant among 
them is “The Decameron,” by Boccaccio. 


Will the “Admirable Tinker” marry 
Lady Felicia Grandison? Only Mr. Jep- 
son can answer the question, 
and we suspect that he will 
scarcely care to do so, even if 
he has so much as given a 
thought to the matter. but the fact that 
Tinker appears in “Lady Noggs” signi- 
fies that the story of the angel-faced imp 
is to be continued, and a better denoue- 
ment can hardly be imagined than a ro- 
mance in which Tinker and Noggs play 
the principal parts. Of course, a neigh- 
boring peer would have to be found for 
Elsie, the little sister that Tinker adopted 
with so pleasant a charity. 


When Tinker 
marries 
Noggs 


Miss Marie Corelli recently acknowl- 
edged a sonnet, published in 1883, in the 
Miss English “Theatre,” a maga- 
Corelli's first Zine no longer existing, as her 
published first published production. It 
a has been printed in a late issue 
of the “Grand Magazine,” and reads as 
follows: 

ROSALIND. 
“Am not I your Rosalind?”—As you Like It. 
Foolish Orlando not to feel her nigh 
Whose very step the winking daisies know— 
They murmur “Rosalind” with every sigh 
That stirs their petals when the breezes blow— 
Each bird that in the leafy forest flies 
Sings of the glory burning in her eyes— 
While thou, dull-pated youth and drowsy lover, 
Wanderest the wood, unconscious of thy joy, 
And lackest eyes within thee to discover 
(As birds and flowers have done) the seeming 
be Vv. 
What! canst not spy beneath the shepherd’s 
vest 
The bounteous wave of Rosalind’s fair breast? 
As boy she kissed thee. By that touch divine 
Wert still in doubt with her sweet lips on 
thine? 
x * x 

The London “Book Monthly” assures 
us that we may look for a new book from 
Miss Corelli in the autumn. 


be 


The last complete work of George Giss- 
ing is about to be issued in England. It 
is “Will Warburton,” a tale of London 
life among the humbler classes. 
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No life is quite so bewildering, so vivid 
or so like a social mirage as that presented 
The Girl by the white colony among a 
fromHome lark-skinned race still ruling 

= those under the shadow of the 
Isobel Strong tronger stranger. Mrs. Iso- 
bel Strong, the step-daughter of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, was in Honolulu with 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson in the closing 
days of King Kalakana. In “The Girl 
from Home” which no one who began it 
in “The Criterion” failed to finish, she 
has written a novel which groups with 
skill and picturesque variety, a most ador- 
able personal experience. Not a page but 
has some fact or incident familiar to those 
who know the period. The various char- 
acters are as thinly disguised as a Kanaka 
in a beach comber. The story is indeed 
diary rather than novel. It is a little uncer- 


tain as to plot, but its dialogue is bright 
and its picture of life in Honolulu is as 


good as a trip to the island. 
* tk tk 


Mr. Valentine, whose poems have a 
value unusual in the verse of the day, has 
Hecia Sand- {rankly accepted James Lane 
with Allen as his model and dedi- 
E.W.Valen- cates to him this story of life 
-_ in a mid-Pennsylvania iron- 
making village a half century ago, a period 
of which Mr. Valentine writes as if it 
were gone from the memory of living 
men. 

Three things in this book Mr. Valentine 
sets out to do. He describes scenery with 
patient care. This takes room but scenery 
can always be skipped. A census of novel 
readers would show that the fewest pos- 
sible even among women, can put his or 
her hand on her or his heart and truth- 
fully say that they never have skipped 
scenery in the modern novel. Second: 
he has with great patience, and  pho- 
tographic accuracy, described the frontier 
level of morals which is one in which 
divorce is infrequent because offenses 
ante-date marriage. This improves statis- 


tics but is of doubtful value as a social 
basis. Third: he has fastidioulsy joined 
together the story of the lives which cen- 
tered around a successful Quaker iron- 
maker. His lying stepson, the weak son 
of his old age, and a daughter—a fine and 
vigorous creation, who accepts a man 
(well drawn but stiff) is married to him, 
and then locks the door. This disappoint- 
ment comes at the middle of the story and 
causes much trouble which could have 
been easily avoided if the husband had 
gone around to the other door with which 
Mr. Valentine has thoughtfully provided 
the nuptial chamber. The pages are 
thronged with well-differentiated char- 
acters of the village. The novel is good 
illustration; it is not painting. Ilustra- 
tion has its value. It needs careful draw- 
ing-composition and study. It may have 
inspiration, but when it has, it ceases to be 
illustration. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
ok ok ok 

The romantic movement in Holland 
took shape in fiction in fresh attention to 
the life of the commonalty. Of 
all the lands the Netherlands 
is without either slum or aris- 
tocracy. It is bourgeois to the 
core. Labor has a bourgeois touch, and 
the aristocracy a business-like. Eduard 
Douwes Dekker, in this novel which in 
the original is a running narrative scat- 
tered between essays and studies, took 
the life of a boy growing up in a poor 
family, living in a little second story flat 
and of an imaginative turn, and handled 
it with uncompromising realism. The 
boy’s experience with an older woman 
resembles Dennison’s “Only a Boy.” The 
realism is not that of Zola, but of Flaubert. 
Dekker lacks the artist in Flaubert. He is 
not notable for style. He has the capac- 
ity for detaching the individual with 
whom he is dealing from his surroundings 
and enables one to see his soul wriggle 
as if he had suddenly been made trans- 
parent. This does not make a particularly 
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wholesome book—the worst of all inde- 
cencies is the exposure of the soul—but 
it is a deeply interesting picture and it 
gives what Maarten-Maartens does not 
limn, the quality of lower Dutch life. 
(Frederici Gareio.) 
ee 2 

Written after three years’ service on the 
river Yang Tse Kiang, on a British gun- 
boat, these stories of Chinese 
life present precisely the view 
first seen by the “intelligent 
foreigner,” who in a few days 
at the foreign club picks up all the odd 
stories on the native afloat for years. 
Many of them are impossible, palmed off 
on each “Griphon” as he arrives. They 
are told in this book with the least pos- 
sible knowledge and the largest possible 
suggestion of the complete lack of truth- 
fulness in the Chinese character. Accu- 
rate in detail, but written without sym- 
pathy or any comprehension of the Chi- 
nese point of view, they are misleading. 
They have a rough vital interest due to a 
rattling fire of incidents. (Longman, 
Green & Co.) 


Rice Papers 
H. L. Norris 


ok Hk * 

Bishop Brooke Foss Westcott was 
great scholar and great man. To inces- 
The Secret of Sant research and _ balanced 
= acumen he added a perception 

- of religious and ethical truth, 
Mrs. Horace . as ° 
Porter vivid and convincing. In this 
modest volume, written out of the sincere 
affection of taught for teacher, there has 
been grouped in brief extracts his teach- 
ing on the leading subjects of Christian 
doctrine, conduct and practice. The re- 
sult is an extremely stimulating volume, 
full of suggestion, a perpetual reminder of 
a man who combined a capacity for assim- 
ilating all the knowledge of the present 
and keeping all the faith of the past in the 
field to which he devoted his life. (Mac- 


millan. ) 
* * * 


So far as facts go, there is not much 


more in this volume than in an ordinary 
encyclopedia article. Mr. Calv- 


centered ert, who has travelled in Aus- 
Albert S. ° ae < 
Gaivest tralia and written a rather rub 


bishy book about the Alham- 
bra, has no special gift of composition, 
save as he has collected excerpts from 





News 





“Don Quixote” which illuminate Cer- 
vantes’ life. But this volume has a bibliog- 
raphy of editions, a list of Spanish pro- 
verbs, a very suggestive and convenient 
calendar of the manuscript authorities on 
which our knowledge of Cervantes’ life 
rests, principally court proceedings, and 
the fac simile of an interesting group of 
title pages, with a description of Cer- 
vantes’ portrait. Of his personal appear- 
ance Mr. Calvert shows, with reasonable 
probability, nothing is known save by 
vague tradition in regard to one of the 
figures Pacheco painted in a series of six 
panels on St. Peter, of Nola, for a Con- 
vent in Seville. These things, useful for 
reference, make up for Mr. Calvert’s triv- 
ial diction and his lack of skill in the task 
of biography. (John Lane.) 
cS ok co 

These narrative poems written by a 
working journalist in Charleston, George 
Herbert Sass, have much story 
telling verse. The volume will 
be read by that large class who 
love verse which is a little like 
a breakfast cereal. You like it when you 
take it, but the next day you cannot for 
the life of you remember what it tasted 
like. Feeling there is in the verse, remi- 
niscence and a respect for the poetic fac- 
ulty which prevents Mr. Sass from ever 
writing a line which has not been care- 
fully considered, well made and accurately 
measured. ( Putnam.) 

ok 2k 7K 

Written from the standpoint of Eng- 
lish social life, agreeably printed in Eng- 
Society inthe 12nd and issued in this coun- 
New Reign try with an American imprint, 
ByaForeign neatly tacked on an English 
et title page, this book sums the 
facts about the people in London most 
mentioned. Whether accurate or not one 
far from the field cannot tell. Nobody 
can be quite as accurate as this author 
pretends to be. Much of his apparent 
accuracy is doubtless due to a literary 
trick. An accurate manner is often used 
by people themselves inaccurate. Whether 
accurate or not, this book takes the phases 
of society in London, deals with them di- 
rectly, simply and witheut concealment; 
tells nothing that everybody may not 
know, but of which few know;; is interest- 
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With the New Books 


ing, has something of the value of biogra- 
phy and memoir. In all, a most readable 
book, less ill-natured than the “Society in 
London” by the same author, published in 
1889. The Court, its characteristics, the 
place of literary men, great ladies, amuse- 
ment, hunting, life out of London as well 
as in it, are all part of this dish of gossip 
which is served hot. 

Thomas Hay Sweet Escott has chosen 
doubtless, so as to leave his hand free, to 
publish this work anonymously, but since 
he published “England, Its People,” in 
1879, he has been equally well known in 
literature and journalism. He has writ- 
ten a dozen volumes, all full of current 
affairs, and has been a leader writer on 
the London “Standard” for 40 years. 

2k * * 


Mr. Davenport, the recently appointed 
professor of sociology in Hamilton Col- 
Primitive lege, is a pupil of Professor 
Traits in Rellg- Giddings, whose influence is 
Frederick n. 2@Pparent on every page. Mr. 
Davenport Davenport has accomplished 
the useful work of linking in one syn- 
thetic relation the ghost dances of the 
American Indians, the spasmodic religious 
dances of the Samoyeds in Siberia, and 
the succession of modern American re- 
vivals. He will offend many by the frank 
declaration that one of the secrets of 
Moody’s wonderful success in the field of 
pure revivalism, was owing to his being 
“pastmaster of the art of hypnotism.” The 
revival in Mr. Davenport’s exposition, is 
a part of the psychology of the crowd. 

Those of unbalanced nervous tempera- 
ment are first affected. Their excitement 
spreads gradually, infecting those trained, 
whose wills are under control. Where 
the entire audience is composed of per- 
sons of an undeveloped race or as, in our 
own frontier of those who are ignorant 
and therefore emotional, entire communi- 
ties may be carried to a state of excite- 
ment, due originally to hypnotic sugges- 
tion ending in cataleptic seizure. This 
experience, as is often the case with hyp- 
nosis, in certain instances produces moral 
transformation of great importance, but it 
is also liable to demoralize. Mr. Daven- 
port’s collection of facts, while he does not 
make this generalization himself, indicates 
that as society becomes more intelligent 
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and better organized, the revival will pro- 
duce less and less permanent effect on 
character. In other words, where train- 
ing has come the effects of emotion are 
of a passing influence, a fact of which 
there is constant example in daily life. 
With great skill, though with no particular 
originality, Mr. Davenport sketches the 
entire series of revivals from the days of 
Jonathan Edwards to the days of Moody. 
He points out, also, that while there is 
a national decline in revival, even in church 
going, the public mind of America was 
never so vitally ethical as it is to-day. The 
revival, in other words, has done its serv- 
ice during a period of national develop- 
ment and must now be succeeded by the 
systematic ethical teaching of a community 
which has passed the period when mere 
emotion produces deep-seated changes in 
character. (Macmillan.) 


* ok 


The Thesis has its advantages as well 
as its perils. It leads to the patient in- 
Gorneille and vestigation of unfrequented 
England tracks, but it permits a betray- 
Dorothea ing use of diction. Nowhere 
cwageee out of a thesis would anyone 
speak of a line as “quite deliciously ab- 
surd.” This feminine diction suffuses 
this study of the influences on the Eng- 
lish stage of the leading figures in the 
French drama in the last half of the sev- 
enteenth and the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Miss Canfield slightly exaggerates 
ignorance of the fashion in which French 
life colored England at a time when 
French was almost as much the language 
of the Court as it is in St. Petersburg, and 
for a similar reason—an unconcealed con- 
tempt of the native tongue. She has used 
familiar sources and footnotes which lead 
only to Green’s History of England, the 
Dictionary of National Biography and 
scarcely represent original research, but 
the work has been carefully and faithfully 
done. 

The plays of the “matchless Orinda,” 
Rutter and Smith, whose early death de- 
prived the English stage of one of its 
most promising figures, are minutely fol- 
lowed. The comparison between original 
and translation is sound. The extent to 
which these plays colored collaboral and 
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contemporaneous dramas is scarcely suffi- 
ciently described, but it takes patient read- 
ing to go through the great mass of eigh- 
teenth century plays, dullest of all the dull 
products of a dull century, the slack water 
between the moving floods of the seven- 
teenth and nineteenth. 

The volume at least makes clear the ex- 
tent to which the French stage ruled the 
English from Betterton to Garrick, from 
the close of the dramatic output under the 
Stuarts, to its rise as romance began to 
effect the end of the eighteenth century. 


as ok * 


An anonymous novel (The Macmillan 
Company) of to-day and the Civil War. 
The author is a Philadelphian, 
of academic relation, not Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, as may be 
authoritatively announced, but 
one of a small group familiar with the 
“main line” of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the life in Philadelphia. A book with- 
in a book, introduction and “manuscript.” 
In the first 96 pages the Philadelphia of 
to-day is described from within from 
the standpoint of its politics and 
masculine business life. It would not 
be fair to say the central figure— 
“Cards”’—who founds “The House of 
Cards,” is a great railroad president, 
but the writer of the novel has _ taken 
much in the railroad president’s life and 
made it the lay figure into which he has 
infused a wholly different spirit. The 
Judge, not now on the bench, who 
changes his decision on a_ corporation 
issue, is as easily recognizable, but he, too, 
furnishes suggestion and not similitude. 
The first part of the book, autobiograph- 
ically told by “John Heigh,” who again 
has the suggestion, but not the similitude 
of a Philadelphian of manifold adventure, 
now old, but in his day the youngest brig- 
adier in the Army of the Potomac, being 
written from life and close observation, 
is full of a reeking interest, every char- 
acter being either the shadow or present- 
ment of some conspicuous figure in the 
city’s life. The rest of the book, 274 
pages, say three-fourths, is a novel of 
Philadelphia life at the opening of the 
Civil War. Its figures, “Cards,” while a 
young man, a Southerner with whom he 
fights a duel and the hap, the hazard and 


** The House 
of Cards’’ 


«John Heigh” 
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the high success of Gettysburg and the 
conflict. This part ostensibly told by an 
actor in the scene, “John Heigh,” is plain- 
ly done at second hand. It is somewhat 
shadowy, keeps the interest of the story, 
but sometimes wanders in construction. 
The first part is brilliant, the second 
mediocre. 
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It is a singular cycle which leads a man 
whose life began with an agnostic protest 
Marriage against tradition in ethics and 
and Divorce the spiritual life, to end with 

- the uncompromising assertion 
Felix Adler Gf the inviolable, irrevocable 
character of the marriage tie. In this 
slender volume, the reprint of two lec- 
tures on twin subjects, Dr. Adler asserts 
marriage as an absolute bond to which no 
exception whatever can be admitted, re- 
fuses any concession to individualism and, 
what is worse, wholly overlooks the neces- 
sity for punishment by a loss of the ad- 
vantages of marriage, to those who wan- 
tonly digress its bonds and flagrantly neg- 
lect its duties. In Dr. Adler’s horizon 
the chief breach which he sees is the one 
which comes from a wandering fancy. 
He touches lightly upon the terrible injury 
done both to the individual and to society, 
by those marriages in which either a man 
or a woman disregards all the demands 
and enjoys all the privileges of marriage. 
The one unanswerable argument to Dr. 
Adler’s view is the simple fact that the 
inviolable theory in marriage has been 
tried and has ended in the countries and 
social strata where it was most observed, 
in a shameless social life. Yet so sincere 
is Dr. Adler’s ethic, so elevated his pur- 
pose, so suffusing his spiritual glow that 
no better plea has been written for his. 
view than that advanced in his volume. 


* * x 


Mr. Goetz adds one more to the slim 
volumes issued by a Boston publisher 
(Richard G. Badger). He has 


Interludes ae 

at the useful knack of writing 
By Philip with easeful accuracy. His 
Becker Goetz : 


sonnets perpetually raise a 
hope in the octave which the sestette does 
not gratify. They are descriptive, dra- 
matic poems. One, the death of Keats, 
full of imagination; a bit of drama, and 
the regular run of poetry stuff. 
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This annual manual of sociology has be- 
come indispensable to those engaged 
Social either in editorial comment or 
pees in public interests upon any of 
the many questions which deal 
Strong with the relations of society, 
its progress or its statistics. By combin- 
ing much tabular statistics, many brief 
articles and intelligent comment upon the 
figures presented, Dr. Strong and his asso- 
ciates have brought together a year book 
which deserves reading and will have ref- 
erence as its constant desert. 


Josiah 
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Few teachers and fewer students in 
Greek make the use they should of our 
knowledge of Hellenic life 
which has more than doubled 
in the past thirty vears. In 
part, this is from the absence 
of elementary works suitable for students, 
whose experience is limited, so that they 
are quite unable to use effectively or in- 
structively the more elaborate works of 
value to a scholar. Mr. Ernest Gardner, 


A Grammar 
of Greek Art 


Ernest 
Gardner 


known for his erudite and informed work 
upon Greek coins in the catalogues of the 


British Museum, has published a volume, 
well illustrated, with careful examples, 
intended to lay the ground work of a gen- 
eral knowledge of the characteristic qual- 
ity and method in Greek art. Nothing is 
more misunderstood. Men are deceived 
by ignorant comment and see in Greek 
art realism, when its true note is the ideal- 
izing of atype. They are perpetually con- 
fusing the echo of Hellenic inspiration in 
the Roman period with the naive growth 
of art on Greek soil as did Winchlemann 
a century and a half ago. Mr. Gardner’s 
experience as professor of archeology at 
Oxford has taught him the limits of obser- 
vation in the under graduate. His volume 
will be of comparatively little use to the 
general reader who is looking for impres- 
sions, but the close student, who wishes 
really to grapple with the grammar of the 
subject and learn, not merely what it is 
worth while to admire, but what it is nec- 
essary for him to know, will find in these 
pages a closely written guide. 

One-fifth here goes to Greek vases. 
Coins have less attention than they de- 
serve, doubtless because Mr. Gardner was 
afraid of exaggerating his own specialty. 
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The luminous work he can do in connect- 
ing the numismatic record with the archz- 
logical survival is apparent in his work on 
coins in Frazer’s Pausanias. ‘To the con- 
ditions of Greek art Mr. Gardner gives 
scant space. He explains fully Greek 
clothing of the artistic period and he has 
a chapter connecting Greek literature and 
archeological representations. In the 
main, he wisely confines himself to his 
chief object which is to give clearly those 
elements which constitute the basis of 
synthetic expression in the successive 
developments of the art with which he 
deals. With the manual of Greek arch- 
ology published by his brother, this 
Grammar of Greek Art (John Lane), 
which has in it scarcely any history, and 
little classification, gives the precise illu- 
mination which the student needs as to 
why Greek art took certain lines of expres- 
sion. Sufficient room is not given to 
anthropological parallels. Mr. Gardner, 
like most English classicists, has seen not 
at all the new light thrown on the develop- 
ment of Greek art by our present knowl- 
edge of many things in anthropology 
which show that the Greek artist only 
did better than others what all races have 
tried to express. 
ok 3 ok 

The two essays which precede this col- 
lection of reproduced photographs—one a 
Pec, summary of history and the 
Watts— other a repetition of common- 
By W. K.West place criticism, add nothing to 
paamnee knowledge of the artist; but 
this volume (Frederick Warne & Co.), 
with its 64 illustrations gives a_ broad, 
rapid review of the work of a great art- 
ist, such as can only be had with the eye. 
Many are little more than diagrams, but 
all tell something. 

ok * 

A charming child’s book. There is a 
good deal of white paper to text, and the 
Wood Myth illustrations by Mrs. Seton are 
ae perhaps too palpable an imita- 
racetson _—ition of Bewick. _ There is a 
Seton lack of that indefinable charm 
which suffuses the real fable and suddenly 
makes it significant, more real than even 
the call of the wild itself, but there is 
nothing here that a young child cannot 
understand and will not take joy in. (The 


Century Co.) 





Studies in Out-Door Life 


HAT man, woman or child is 

there for whom growing things 

have not a fascination? A little 
child plants a seed in the ground and digs 
it up every day “to see whether it is grow- 
ing ;” the scientist, a child grown up, de- 
vises delicate instruments to measure 
growth or the processes of growth, and 
between the child and the scientist is a 
long line of those interested in Mother 


A Little Garden Calendar* 

Albert Bigelow Paine has written the 
story of the garden of a small boy and 
girl during an entire year. Impromptu 
nature study lessons are given through 
the book, as well as many “nature-fairy” 
stories. The lessons might be criticized 
as being far too scientific for children of 
five and seven years of age, and the stor- 
ies as being too imaginative to accord 


, 


From ** How to Make a Vegetable Garden’ 


A BARN-YARD CORNER 


Nature and her workings. Some are in- 
terested from a purely esthetic stand- 
point, the beauties of Nature appealing 
to their cultivated emotional feelings; 
many more are fond of Nature, allowing 
her unconsciously to appeal to their emo- 
tions; and still others look at their fields 
of waving wheat, thinking not of the sea, 
and the ships that sail, but of the number 
of dollars that each acre represents. 

Recently much Nature literature has 
been published, most of it being valuable 
for reference, and all of it being most 
entertaining. 


well with the science. Yet the book is 
interesting for youthful gardeners, or for 
those who are teaching them. 


How to Make a Vegetable Garden} 


For grown-up gardeners in all grades 
of the school of experience few books 
could be more valuable than Edith Loring 
Fullerton’s “How to Make a Vegetable 

*A LittLe GARDEN CALENDAR FOR Boys 
AND Griruis. By Albert Bigelow Paine. II- 
lustrated. Henry Altemus Company. 

tHow To MAKE A VEGETABLE GARDEN. By 
Edith Loring Fullerton. Illustrated. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 
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Studies in 
Garden.” . Its sub-title, “A Practical and 
Suggestive Manual for the Home Gar- 
den,” gives a very concise description of 
the work. Directions are given for prepar- 
ation of ground, planting and cultivation. 
All ordinary and many unusual vegetables 
are discussed in full, with cultural direc- 
tions and some culinary ones. For of 
what use is a garden full of vegetables 
when one does not know how to make 
them edible? The last chapter is devoted 
to a reliable planting table, which gives 
not only planting directions, but also time 
for harvesting and “items of interest” for 
a number of vegetables, in a very compact 
form. The book is full of facts that are 
easily and quickly found, and which are 
based upon the experience of the author, 
and are therefore reliable. Everyone who 
has a kitchen garden should own the vol- 
ume. 


The First Book of Farming* 


Gardening on a much larger scale, or 
farming, is very ably treated in Mr. 
Charles Goodrich’s “First Book of Farm- 
ing.” Mr. Goodrich is a practical and suc- 
cessful farmer, and is highly qualified to 
present the product of his experience to 
others by many years’ experience in teach- 
ing. The book is written primarily to 
advise beginners in farming, but is in form 
a typical text book, and might well, be- 
cause of its authority and broad scope, 
be used in the classrooms of agricultural 
schools and colleges. 

Interesting and instructive experiments 
are described and explained and their re- 
sults applied in a most convincing manner. 
Soils and roots (which because of their 
close relation Mr. Goodrich treats in con- 
nection with each other), fertilizers, tools 
and plants are described in an endeavor to 
encourage farmers to “work in harmony 
with the forces and laws of nature, which 
control the growth and development of 
plants and animals.” 

The book is written in a simple and 
straightforward manner, and cannot be 
condemned as “preaching book farming” 
by the most prejudiced, but can be heartily 
recommended as a valuable guide and ref- 

*TuE First Book oF FARMING. By Charles 
ce, Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & 
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erence book to all those interested or en- 
gaged in agriculture. 


The Book of the Lily* 


A book for the lily-grower, amateur or 
profesional, is Volume XVII of “Hand- 
books of Practical Gardening.” “The 
Book of the Lily,” as it is called, by Wil- 
liam Goldring, mentions almost every 
known variety of the genus lilium, with 
particular notice of those grown in Great 
Britain. Mr.. Goldring has grown lilies 
for thirty years, and knows whereof he 
writes. He gives descriptions of numer- 
ous varieties and directions for their gar- 
den or greenhouse cultivation. It is a val- 
uable monograph representing years of 
labor and very valuable to the lily fancier. 


How to Know the Wild Fruits+ 


Many students of Nature are familiar 
with such books as “How to Know the 
Trees” and “How to Know the Wild 
Flowers,” and are dependent upon these 
in identifying plants met with in field 
and forest in many localities. An import- 
ant addition to these books is “How to 
Know the Wild Fruits,” by Maude Grid- 
ley Peterson. The need of such a book 
has long been felt, since so often the entire 
aspect of a plant is changed by the time 
it fruits, and it is no longer recognized 
by those who knew it in flower. Now by 
means of this guide to the fruits it can 
be named and referred to the same plant 
when in flower. 

The fruits are grouped according to 
colors, and the leaves, flowers and general 
facts about a plant given, as well as the 
description of the fruit and the distribu- 
tion. Preceding this is an interesting 
article upon “Dispersal and Protection” 
of fruits, and a classification of plant fam- 
ilies and species. Those who own the 
other books of this series will be glad to 
place “How to Know the Wild Fruits” 
upon their Nature book-shelf. 


C. EpnA BRAMBLE. 


*THE Book oF THE Lity. By William Gold- 
ring. Illustrated. Vol XVII. Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening. Edited by Harry Rob- 
erts. John Lane, The Bodley Head. 


+How to Know THE WiLp Fruits. By 
Maude Gridley Peterson. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company. 





From ** Wild Wings”’ 


ADULT AND YOUNG PELICANS ON NESTS IN MANGROVE BUSHES 


Hunting Water Fowl! with a 
Camera* 


ASCINATION, exhilaration, enthu- 
F siasm are the only words fitly de- 

scribing the conditions of mind 
through which one finds himself succes- 
sively passing as he reads this book, the 
record of a camera hunter’s adventures 
among the larger water fowl of the At- 


lantic coast. Mr. Herbert K. Job, the 
author, is well known as a lecturer and 
writer on the larger wild birds. An earlier 
book, ‘““Among the Water Fowl,” called 
forth a letter from President Roosevelt, 
which forms an introduction to the present 
volume. In this letter the President says: 
“There is altogether too much shooting, 
and if we can only get the camera in place 
of the gun, and have the sportsman sunk 
somewhat in the naturalist and lover of 
wild things, the next generation will see 


*WiLD Wincs. By Herbert K. Job. Illus- 
trated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


an immense change in the life of our 
woods and waters.” 

In a postscript, however, Mr. Roosevelt 
adds: “But I am still something of a 
hunter, although a lover of wild nature 
first.” 

Mr. Job humorously describes his ad- 
ventures in the marshes and morasses of 
the great Southern wilderness along the 
Florida coast. At night there would be 
but little sleep because of the armies of 
cockroaches and mosquitoes. As the pes 
tiferous mosquitoes formed the staple of 
conversation, the natives abbreviate the 
word to “skeets,” as it takes too long to 
keep saying “mosquito.” 

The chapter describing the beetling 
cliffs, the thundering surges and whistling 
winds encountered on the excursion to 

3ird Rock in an open boat is positively 
thrilling. ‘The danger’s self was lure 
alone,” but there was also the tangible re- 
sult gained of photographs of thousands 
of Kittiwakes and-Gannets nestling among 
the rocks. 
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New Fiction for Summer Reading 


A Novelist with a Style* 


O read “Evelina” and then “A Dark 
Lantern” is to pass across whole 
seas of literary practice and fashion. 

The eighteenth century classic of Miss 
Burney portrays the London of her day 
with a certain formality and gossipy 
quaintness. The London of a hundred 
years later, how different it all is as drawn 
by our contemporary authors! Miss Rob- 
ins is a student of George Meredith; she 
has acquired something of the Meredith 
way of fiction writing, with its subtleties, 
its delicate nouances and half-lights, its 
stress upon “incidents so minute, pictures 
so little imposing.” As a leading inter- 
preter of Ibsen, too, Miss Robins naturally 
excels in picturing the minuter, more elu- 
sive shades of temperament. 

Miss Burney and her greater sister in 
letters, Jane Austen, should be read in the 
long, fragrant summer mornings beneath 
some old cherry tree or among the altheas 
and hallyhocks of an old garden. With 
an acquaintance and sympathy with their 
old-world charm how much finer becomes 
our pleasure in our reading of all later 
fiction. They are the touchstones of the 
art; as well hope to appreciate Stevenson 
without a knowledge of Defoe and Thack- 
eray, as to appreciate our contemporary 
women novelists without entering the de- 
lightful realm under the care of the Bur- 
neys and the Austens. 


Among the latest of our novelists, then, 
Miss Robins holds a secure place by rea- 
son of her delicate artistry and her making 
much of every slight detail of thought and 
conversation. It is all very much of our 
own time, this story of high life in London. 
Katherine Dereham, the fascinating Prince 
Anton of Breitenlohe-Waldenstein, the 
worldly Lady Peterborough and her schol- 
arly, simple-hearted old Lord, and many 
like people are drawn with a skilled and 
unusual hand. Katherine’s coming out is 
an early event in the book. The author’s 
quality may be illustrated by this passage: 





*A Dark LANTERN. By Elizabeth Robins. 
The Macmillan Company. 


The night wore on in a dream. The debutante 
danced, and laughed, and learned through one 
avenue and another that no coming out for 
“long and long” had been so brilliant. Lady 
Peterborough was told that her god-daughter 
would be the rage—“She has a something + 
“She is apart——” “She will set a new fashion 
in beauty.” . And Kitty had fallen in 
love with the Prince, she walked, all those early 
hours, in a land whére a delicious vagueness 
reigned. It was enough to lower the 
eyelids and straightway see his face, to shut 
the ears against voices round her, and hear the 
rich eloquence, the all-sufficing promise: Auf 
Wiedersehen. 

J. RusseLy Hayes. 


Man and Man#* 
“Scan like its predecessor, 


“Calmire,” is a rare book. Though 

not 'so strong as its companion vol- 
ume, it will:probably prove more readable 
than that work to persons who do not ob- 
ject to being stimulated to thought in this 
ingenious way. Both “Sturmsee” and 
“Calmire” are professed attempts by a 
writer of strong intellectual power and 
forceful English to present in well-fitting 
fiction dress the greatest moral and social 
problems of present-day America. 

We take the author’s prefatory remarks 
as a basis for criticism. Since both books 
are admitted to be books with a purpose, it 
is only just that we credit the author with 
a skilled handling of the accompanying 
story in each. “Sturmsee” is richer than 
“Calmire” in having two beautiful love 
stories of compelling interest instead of 
one. It is owing to the natural develop- 
ment of the two books that we find 
“Sturmsee” more absorbing in incident 
than “Calmire.” For the former deals with 
the social relations of man with man, the 
latter with nature and man. 

The author, in his new work, suggests 
evolution as Nature’s remedy for the cure 
of social ills—evolution, not by individual 
inaction, but by the highest and best activ- 
ity of each person. And the evolution of 
such activity, continues the author, de- 
pends no longer, it°seems, on the evolu- 


*StuRMSEE. The Macmillan Company. _ 
*CaLMIRE. New Edition. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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tion of intellectuality and morality by way 
of physical fitness to survive, but on the 
development of these two powers by the 
growth of sympathy and generosity in the 
strong, fidelity and gratitude in the weak. 
Of course, the curious reader of “Sturm- 
see” will want to place “characters” and 
“localities.” This need not detain us. Nor 
do we think it profitable to discuss the 
question whether such a book will find 
readers. We believe that some readers 
will find it, and with great enjoyment and 
substantial mental good to themselves. 
We express the hope that the author will 
soon allow us to know to whom we are 
indebted for thought still very much in ad- 
vance of these times. 7 
Grorce E. Roru. 


Southern Labor Problems* 


HE troubles of humanity weigh 
heavily upon Miss Marie Van 


Vorst’s peace of mind. She has 
gone so far as to become a housemaid and 
a factory-girl in order to gather material 
for novels that would place the true state 
of affairs before a large circle of readers. 
In the present story, a study of South 
Carolina mills and child labor, she makes 
out a strong case against the capitalist, 
and draws with a pathos that seems just 
slightly overdrawn the scenes of squalor 
amid which the poor of the South exist, 
with the din of the great factories in their 
ears, the whole twenty-four hours of the 
day, and the foul airs of unkept dwelling- 
places, they cannot be called homes, in 
which these creatures of circumstance, 
sleep and eat and quarrel. 

Into this atmosphere Miss Van Vorst 
puts a sad little fairy story, the life his- 
tory of a girl who is adopted by a woman 
of wealth, is given the opportunities of 
education and refining influences, and then 
comes back to the place of her childhood, 
the last presumably for the sake of con- 
trasting what is and what might have been 
in other cases, if conditions had been dif- 
ferent. 

The hero of the story is a drunkard, 
again a creature of circumstances, natur- 
ally intellectual and fallen from an estate 
approaching culture. Through all his dis- 


By Marie Van 





*AMANDA OF THE MILL. 
Vorst. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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colored history, he is a gentleman at heart 
and the need of leadership among the mill 
people at the time of a strike awakes his 
better nature to a permanent command of 
his body. Unhappily married to a coarse 
creature of the lowest instincts, he falls in 
love with the girl who has been emanci- 
pated from these dire surroundings, and 
in order to bring about a happy ending to 
this romance, Miss Van Vorst is guilty 
of employing a most ordinary and melo- 
dramatic device. 

The book is a mixture of pleasant and 
unpleasant reading, with the pathos em- 
phasized, and it is marred throughout by 
stilted style and too much of the often un- 
intelligible South Carolina dialect. 


Christian Socialism* 
D: SHELDON has written this book 


as an advocate of Christian Social- 

ism, but one does not have to be a 
Christian Socialist to appreciate it. It is 
full of meaty thoughts for better living, 
and its eloquent pleas for improvement in 
the conditions of the working man, are 
born of sympathy and an understanding 
of the human heart, which it is good to 
contemplate. 

Dr. Sheldon deplores those phases of 
civilization which have made for so much 
unhappiness and discontent, and he finds 
his only solution of present-day problems 
in the more general reality of Christianity. 
For the exclusive Church he has little 
patience, though even into that institution, 
feeling and earnestness can, he believes, 
with proper effort, be infused. 

The story he tells is of an Episcopalian 
minister, who writes a Christian Socialist 
novel, and through it is compelled to re- 
sign his charge. He begins his whole life 
over again, going among the mass of the 
people and talking and preaching to them, 
incidentally becoming the means by which 
the conversion of an eminent mill owner 
is brought about, thus illustrating the 
theory that religion is the one thing need- 
ful to effect the peaceable and mutually 
sympathetic relations of the classes. 

Simply as a story, the book is excellent, 
well-planned and enthusiastic, moving 





*Tue HEART OF tHE WorxD. By Charles M. 
Sheldon, author of “In His Steps,” etc. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 
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New Fiction for 


quickly and smoothly to the end. Inci- 
dentally occur miniature sermons which 
will be carefully perused by the earnest- 
minded reader, who will find them replete 
with interesting ideas and views that con- 
tribute something of additional value to 
the sociological literature of the day. 


A Gem Novelette* 


N the field of the novelette, Mr. Tark- 
ington shows at his best. He expends 
an artistry upon the shorter piece of 

fiction that is not to be approached by any 
American author writing to-day. He has 
learned to polish; and polish applied to an 
original situation is most likely to end in 
something worth contemplation. 

The singular episode upon which this 
little story hangs at once arrests and keeps 
in custody the attention. The masterly 
play of humorous and pathetic emotion, the 
delicate satire and the secure touches of 
characterization all go to make a volume 
that leaves pleasant memories of its pe- 
rusal. One feels reluctant to lay it aside, 
yet is convinced that a loss would have 
been involved in a further expansion. Only 
a glimpse of Paris life, a dinner in Italy, 
a beautiful American girl and the son of 
an American millionaire, a Neapolitan 
prince and his scorned half-brother ;—Mr. 
James might have vainly devoted two vol- 
umes to a treatment of this theme, in 
“tidy” English; Mr. Tarkington uses lit- 
erary English and wastes no words—each 
scene, each person, counts. 


Picturesque Spaint 
APPY the choice that fell upon pic- 


turesque Spain for the scenes of 
this tenderly pathetic love story. 
Mr. Gwynne has stepped away from the 
conventional main thoroughfare of fiction 
and, being in love with Spanish scenery 
and the charm of rural Spanish life, has 
laid a romance among the simple people 
of that warm Southern land and the dash- 
ing bandits of its mountain fastnesses. 
Clever invention managed a plot not 
too complicated but affording ample room 
for action. A nobleman’s kidnapped son 


*TuHe BeautiruL LaDy. By Booth Tarking- 
ton, author of “Cherry,” etc. Illustrated by 
Blendon Campbell. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

*THE BANDOLERO. By Paul Gwynne. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
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is reared in a peasant’s cottage and falls 
in love with the daughter of a daring ban- 
dolero, his father’s bitterest enemy and his 
own abductor. He becomes a noted mata- 
dor, and in conclusion the entanglements 
are unraveled and the romance brought 
to a pleasant consummation. 

Pictures, 4rawn with sympathy and fa- 
miliarity of touch, show Spanish city life; 
the peasant at home and in the field, and 
the bandit camps in the mountains. The 
influence of these marauders over the peo- 
ple is given prominent treatment, and the 
popular bull-fight, indispensable in a story 
of the kind, is graphically described. 

Mr. Gwynne manipulates English with 
skill and a care for neatness and exacti- 
tude. His descriptions are delightfully 
clear and realistic. His task has been ac- 
complished with enthusiasm and a whole- 
some pleasure in the subject. This pleas- 
ure is transmitted to the reader, who en- 
joys thoroughly the time spent with the 
book in old-fashioned Spain, that fascinat- 
ing land of scarlet and gold and uncon- 
trolled passions. 


Japanese Patriotism* 


IDNEY McCALL barely escapes the 
Archibald Clavering Gunter style in 
this new story. He has crowded a 
remarkable series of events into some 
three hundred pages, and has finally fallen 
into an unhappily tragic mood that makes 
the last part of the tale doleful in the ex- 
treme. 

The scenes move from Washington and 
the home of a United States Senator, 
just appointed to a diplomatic office in 
Japan, to Japan itself. The foreground 
figures are supplied in a Japanese family, 
the daughter of which has been educated 
in America and is the firm friend of the 
Senator’s daughter, but who has commit- 
ted the terrible crime of falling in love 
with a Frenchman. Japanese patriotism 
in all its fanatical madness, is here pic- 
tured vividly, and the girl is literally 
forced to marry a Japanese prince. The 
Frenchman, beside himself at this turn of 
affairs, steals papers of high value to the 
Japanese government, and in order to se- 
cure them again, the Prince promises to 

*THE BREATH OF THE Gops. By Sidney Mc- 
Call, author of “Truth Dexter,” etc. Little, 
Brown & Co. 
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give Yoki-Ko to her lover. The promise 
is a trick. The girl is delivered accord- 
ing to the agreement, but she is dead, a 
suicidal sacrifice to the cause of the nation. 

We have no doubt that the author has 
made a study of the situation, but the plot 
has too many stock features to permit of 
artistic treatment. Those Who are eager 
for information of the plucky little coun- 
try which now holds the centre of the 
world’s stage may gain something from 
the book ; they will at least be able to com- 
prehend a little the spirit that has made 
such astonishing recent historical devel- 
opments possible. 


A Prize-Fighter Hero* 


UITE in accordance with his creed, 

Mr. London once more exalts the 

physical man. In “The Game” a 
pugilist is paragoned and the dramatic key 
is afforded in the struggle with which he 
determines to throw off the fascination of 
the ring for the sake of the girl he loves. 
Just once more will he fight, but. that 
once ends the little dream of the newly 
rented house, the pretty carpets and the 
romance. 

Mr. London idealizes the lower classes 
of society. Joe and Genevieve are work- 
ing-class aristocrats. They seem scarcely 
more than children, and life is but play 
until that fatal encounter. It is very sad, 
but very sweet. The spirit of youth in it 
exhilarates; the shadow of death con- 
vinces, but one wishes with all one’s heart 
that Joe had resigned the game first and 
taken his chance at happiness while the 
chance was his. 


A Thrilling Scientific 
Theory+ 


T is quite possible that Mr. Vincent 

Harper really believes that he has 

written a psychological novel. If so, 
we recommend him to read Mrs. Whar- 
ton and find out what a_ psychological 
novel is. We trust that he had no serious 
purpose in manufacturing “The Mortgage 
on the Brain,” for, aside from being an 
exhibition of a certain kind of cleverness, 
the book is futile, to say the least. 
~ *THe Game. By Jack London. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


+THE MorTGAGE ON THE BRAIN. By Vincent 
Harper. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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In short, it is a book of cranks, of scien- 
tific cranks, whose expositions of wild- 
cat theories bore the reader for pages and 
pages, the remainder of the volume being 
used up in the descriptions of experiments 
by which a man’s own personality is ex- 
pelled from his brain and another person- 
ality is substituted, all with the idea of 
later effecting the cure of a poor, deluded 
woman, possessed of some two or three 
separate personalities, which are contin- 
ually wracking her body with their strug- 
gles for the occupation of her mind's 
throne. 

Personality, if you please, is the “mort- 
gage on the brain,” and we are told how 
much happier the world would be if all 
inconvenient personalities, those with ten- 
dencies to melancholy and wickedness and 
so forth, were driven from the brain upon 
which they have been placed, and the 
house of thought given over to some com- 
fortable inhabitant. Of course, Doctor 
Ysanagas would have to be guaranteed to 
furnish these new personalities and to bol- 
ster them up with plausible histories, a 
full stock of ideas, a complete education, 
memories, etc. 

Again we hope sincerely that Mr. Har- 
per wrote the book as a diversion merely. 
As such it will pass. 


Mischief in Peeresses* 


OGGS is a lovable little soul and, 
N like the Admirable Tinker, is noth- 
ing if not a matchmaker of extra- 
ordinary cleverness. The way she brings 
the uncle of her governess to terms in 
order that her grandfather’s secretary may 
marry the girl of his heart, is quite worthy 
of the scion of a family of diplomats. 
Later, Noggs and Tinker, who again ap- 
pears upon the scene, with Tinker’s adopt- 
ed sister, Elsie, contrive a kidnapping 
scheme that at once brings to mind the 
rescue of the little heiress whereby Tinker, 
in the other story, earned a neat little sum. 
Mr. Jepson provides no end of amuse- 
ment in these tales of mischievous but al- 
ways well-bred children. They are suit- 
able reading for the boys and girls, and 
at the same time prove delightfully inter- 
esting to the older people, too. Aside 
*Lapy Noccs—Preress. By Edgar E. 


Jepson, author of “The Admirable Tinker.” 
Illustrated. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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from the study of child life, there are al- 
ways other strong characterizations as, in 
this case, that of the Prime Minister and 
the Secretary, of the American millionaire, 
knight of heart-rending checked suits and 
the group of English fashionables, the cen- 
tre of which is an actress whose fortunes 
come to grief through Lady Felicia’s 
pranks. 

In being Mr. Jepson’s second book of 
the kind, “Lady Noggs” suffers something 
in originality. Tinker was unique to a 
degree that menaced succession, and in 
the newer story even Tinker himself loses 
slightly in the reality that gave him his 
earlier prominence. Yet it is an enjoyable 
tale in every particular, and one trusts that 
others of the same order and degree of 
merit will follow. 


Two Women and a Man#* 
() NE recommends that the readers of 


this little sketch of life among a 

Western aristocracy (of the de- 
cided American brand), take the story at 
its true worth, value to be estimated ac- 
cording to ennui relieved. 

The Chamberlain sisters, who write the 
tale, probably undertook it in a proper 
spirit of seriousness; most persons will 
feel the forced effort at contriving a story 
and will early arrive at the conclusion that, 
aside from the really excellent portrayal of 
Mrs. Essington, the book is but a piece 
of clever invention, without any of the 
saving qualities of true imagination or un- 
usual aptitude for literary expression. 

A house-party, in the country outside 
San Francisco, with the customary house- 
party types; supplemented by an attrac- 
tive and soulful widow, Mrs. Essington ; 
a young composer and a bright, beautiful 
girl, alive with the vitality of youth, and as 
yet unspoiled by that knowledge of her 
powers which soon makes a woman artful 
—these are the figures of the story. The 
romantic situation is supplied in the com- 
plications which confront a young man 
who, after- having engaged himself to a 
widow ten years his senior, finds himself 
in love with a girl several years his junior, 
and wholly bewitching at that. Not that 
Julia is bewitching actually, we have only 
“*Mrs. Essincton. By Esther and Lucia 


> 
Chamberlain. Illustrated by Henry Hutt. The 
Century Company. 
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the word of the authors for the fact, while 
Mrs. Essington proves herself a woman 
of noble and stable character, but Tony 
was captivated, and Mrs. Essington saw 
that there was just one thing to be done. 
She released the man she loved and gave 
him to the girl. 

That an accident in following the hounds 
and a prolonged illness on the part of the 
interesting hero should be essential to the 
well-being of the story shows the lack of 
novelty that pervades the entire concep- 
tion. 


Some Delightful People* 


HIS is a story of an island town, 
which Miss Waller has worked into 
an excellent character study. The 
timid and painfully precise Miss Elaretta, 
the domestic and sometimes voluble Aunt 
Ploomie, who at sixty years becomes a 
happy bride; the genial Judge Terrance; 
Uncle ’Riah, who for forty years had the 
heart, but not the courage to propose to 
his love; Peter Franham, the hero, whose 
birth is involved in mystery, which mys- 
tery furnishes the slight plot, form a strik- 
ing and unusual group that give reality toa 
pretty tale. 

We cannot but admire the skill of the 
author in subordinating such a number of 
attractive figures to the central one, Sanna, 
the heroine, who is a pleasing mixture of 
coquetry and sincerity, and whose ro- 
mance meets with a natural and happy 
ending. 

Miss Waller is not a stylist, nor does her 
work possess any high literary merit, but 
she undeniably has achieved a_ decided 
success in her characterizations. They ring 
true, and have the impress of originality 
and a personality distinctly their own. 


M. J. GILL. 


The Poet and the Nymphs+ 


R. CHAMBERS grows frivolous, 
though his satire has a _ point. 


“Tole” is remindful of a certain 
eccentric who writes preachments on a 
back fence and hurls protest at everything 
and anything that happens to present itself 





*SANNA. By M. E. Waller, author of “The 
Wood-Carver of "Lympus.” Harper & Bros. 

tloLte. By Robert W. Chambers. Illustrated 
by Henry Hutt. D. Appleton & Co. 
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to his view. Yet the poet in this story 
is a harmless soul and his mercenary ambi- 
tions are so ingenuous in their expression 
as to seem almost forgivable. The eight 
charming daughters, who wear bloomers, 


- 
—_ 


News 


after the first novelty has worn away. 
Still, an afternoon in a hammock might be 
rendered tolerable with the little volume 
for a companion, and Mr. Hutt’s illustra- 
tions are decidedly clever. 


‘om S 
eas 


Nie 


From “ lole”’ 


APHRODITE’S SLENDER FINGERS, BARELY RESTING IN THE HARP- 
STRINGS, SUDDENLY CONTRACTED 


speak ten languages, and receive proposals 
in the most artless and acquiescent way 
imaginable, make up in part for the 
monotonous “picking at the air’ which is 
the only really individual characteristic that 
their stout father possesses. 

The fall of the private press, the rescue 
by two young and susceptible men of com- 
fortable fortunes, the various wooings and 
weddings are described by the author with 
a pretty wit, that drags nevertheless, in 
the obvious effort to keep up the comedy 


In the Name of Art * 
Py soecmen topped by a thrilling de- 


nouement, makes up this newest 
story by the author of “The 
Shadow of the Czar” and “A Viking’s 
Skull.” Mr. Carling has one gift to his 
credit—a most ingenious invention. As a 
iesson in English composition, the book is 


*THE WEIRD Picture. By John R. Carling, 
author of “A Viking’s Skull,” etc. Illustrated. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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vot to be offered; as a pleasurable diver- 
sion, it will serve admirably those who are 
not too generously endowed _ with 
“nerves.” 

Picture a situation wherein three men 
love one girl, one of the men being an 
artist and a monomaniac on the subject of 
his art; recall the story of Giotto, how he 
nailed his model to a cross and so was 
enabled to transcribe the death-agony ; 
consider an element of mystery, subtly 
introduced to preserve concealment until 
the time is fully ripe for the proper climax 
—and you have a hint of what “The Weird 
Picture” is like, as much of a hint as it 
is fair, in deference to the author, to give, 
for in a mystery nothing renders the whole 
performance so futile as the divulging of 
the details of plot. Mr. Carling is no Poe, 
though, like his many compeers, he draws 
deep inspiration from the original foun- 
tain. That the interest of “The Weird 
Picture” is so well sustained that the 
reader follows unfalteringly to the very 
finish is to say much in the book’s favor, 
and to say it truthfully. 


Of the Tribe of Raffles * 


TINGAREE, the English gentleman, 
S turned Australian highwayman, fol- 
lows Raffles, the gentlemanly thief, 
with perfect logic. And this newer hero 
furnishes all the excitement that might be 
reasonably expected of him. Sir Conan 
Doyle and Mr. Hornung are brothers-in- 
law. One might almost be justified in 
saying that “it runs in the family,” this 
talent for life-like creation of unique char- 
acter, though the renown of the uncanny 
Holmes will scarcely be matched by the 
reputations of Raffles and Stingaree. 
The series of adventures that make up 
this latest volume of Mr. Hornung’s fic- 
tion have meat sufficient to feed the 
healthy appetite of the average reader. 
They are romance and imagination—and 
the pepper has been freely used in the 
concoction. What Stingaree does, as well 
as what he does not do, will keep the most 
blase reader amused and interested. 
Suspense is assured-in a contemplation 
of the career of a man who escapes from 
prison and forthwith dons evening dress 


*STINGAREE. By E. W. Hornung. 
ed. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Illustrat- 
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for a festive occasion and who, without a 
tremor, and before an immense audience 
consigns a prima donna to the background 
and manages the impromptu appearance 
of a singer of his own discovering, thus 
facilitating her road to fame and popu- 
larity. There is imagination here, we 
think. 


A Situation Calling for 
Tact*® 


IR EDWARD DENNE is a shame- 
S less, but no less successful, match- 

maker. The situation is handled in 
Mr. William E. Norris’s best manner and 
a pleasing diction is the felicitous comple- 
ment of a romance which wins without 
ado the sympathy of the world that “loves 
a lover.” 

Roger is provoking—the fact vouches 
for the verisimilitude of life with which 
the author has endowed him. Elsie is 
sweet and lady-like, with just enough wil- 
fulness to lend her interest. The story 
moves in a restricted circle of English so- 
ciety with a persuasive naturalness; this 
little group has tea at Ascot and visits 
Eton, goes yachting and takes a run, now 
and then, across the Channel. There is 
the wealthy widow bent upon marrying 
the gentlemanly Roger, and a designing: 
uncle almost effects the undoing of the 
South American heiress. 

But the keen eye of Sir Edward may be 
commended for vigilance and the diplo- 
macy of the same admirable old soul may 
be thanked for the desirable termination 
of an embarrassing situation. 


An English Sportswoman + 
es BADSWORTH, Master of 


the Cranston Hounds, in Dump- 

shire, England, did not believe in 
the equality of men and women: “Equal- 
ity,” he said to his sister Lavinia, “my 
dear Lavinia. Fiddlesticks! You might 
just as well talk of the equality of light 
and darkness as the equality of men and 
women.” When this worthy gentleman 





*An EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By William E. 


Norris. Illustrated. John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 
7Miss BapswortuH, M. F. H. By Eyre Hus- 


sey. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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dies suddenly, it is found that he has left 
his fortune to his sister, with the extraor- 
dinary proviso that she is personally to 
keep up the farm and estate ; that she shall 
personally manage the hounds, horses and 
establishment for hunting; that for two 
days each week for one calendar month she 
shall hunt the Cranston hounds. Failing 
all of which she was to get the beggarly 
sum of £10,000, and the residue of the 
estate was to go to his nephew, whom in 
life he had cordially detested. 

On rereading this remarkable document 
the deceased’s bereaved sister noted that in 
no case in the provisions was it stated “my 
sister, Lavinia Badsworth,” merely “La- 
vinia Badsworth.” The story leads one 
aimlessly on, as is the wonted method in 
English novels, through much conjecture 
as to what they are all talking about, or 
what anything means. One finally learns, 
after patient reading that a niece—by 
name Lavinia Badsworth—is as keen as 
any man in horsemanship and that sort of 
thing, and she carries out the requirements. 
There is much incident and the usual queer 
English characters, which abound in the 
English sporting novel, the end coming 
with the finding of an entirely new will. 

B. J. Rorartr. 


Australia versus England* 


USTRALIAN democracy is person- 
A ified in the rugged, true-hearted 

Barham, with his affectation ot 
hatred for the mother country and his 
idolatrous affection for his children. The 
character of Barham is worth ali the rest 
of the book put together, though the 
romance and mystery involved in the plot 
are not to be despised by the reader who 
seeks pleasurable pastime. 

The scenes move from Australia to Eng- 
land and back again; the course of true 
love meets with many an obstacle, and a 
family skeleton is unearthed, only to be 
reburied by common consent of those im- 
plicated in the finding. 

Lady Warden, the eccentric old aunt of 
a leisurely, well-born Englishman, is an 
excellent study in an original field, and 
Mr. Norris has managed a surprising 
pathos, mingled with the admirable in this 

*BARHAM OF BELTANA. By William E. Nor- 


ris, author of “Leonard the Luckless,” etc. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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old lady’s love story—the tragedy of her 
long life. Even in death she arranged not 
to be obtrusive, and, instead of having a 
wedding spoiled by her decease, her in- 
structions to the physician permit the fes- 
tive occasion to be consummated before 
an announcement is made. 

Force, further strengthened by subtility 
in character delineation and carefulness, 
one might almost say elegance of expres- 
sion, place Mr. Norris’s stories with the 
best English fiction now being written. 


Love on the Sea* 
ee. CRUISE” is what it 


purports to be, a sea story with 
the sea’s salt freshness and dan- 
ger. The flavor of real life, with its at- 
tractive side, is brought out in Mrs. Fair- 
view, who sees things below the surface 
and is much more lovable than the heroine. 
She fits her words and herself into every- 
day life. When she is the yacht’s guest 
she tells her hosts not to bother about 
making things neat, because “I know how 
necessary disorder is to the real happiness 
of you men.” She helps make the bright 
natural touches that are in the story. 
There is in the book, however, that dash 
and daring, that love of adventure, and, 
most of all, that defiance of authority, 
which are most alluring to the modern 
American. With such truisms as “Social 
development means the power of self- 
control, especially when any sense of re- 
sponsibility is involved,” there is a cer- 
tain strength and promise. The writer’s 
familiarity with the sea gives the power 
that is in the tale. Being his father’s son 
helps to place and advertise him. Beyond 
this and the points mentioned, it seems to 
me, that he sees literature and life with 
what Rosa Bonheur calls a “little eve.” 
KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


Latent Humort+ 


? | ‘HE Puritan influence of a girls’ col- 
lege, and then the struggle in the 
world of feverish American life by 

a girl of Latin blood, and at last her mar- 

riage to an honorable young physician, are 


*A Mapcap Cruise. By Oric Bates. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

*TuHe WineE-Press. By Anna _ Robeson 
Brown. D. Appleton & Co. 
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pictured with rather telling force in this 
novel. The author is evidently a student 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, and troubles 
herself with “problems.” While she has 
single passages marked by literary charm, 
she has not given an altogether pleasing 
atmosphere to the whole. Among her best 
passages are her word-portraits, as of the 
stately Dean of Ellicott College for Wom- 
en, Miss Lispenard, whose distinction lay 
in her having visited Harriet Martineau 
and having been one of Margaret Fuller’s 
privileged disciples. In her aloofness she 
was one of those women “who seem, like 
fine white ghosts, to hover over rather 
than to partake of life.” Amusing is the 
contrast between this cloistered saint and 
the sumptuous and sinuous tragedienne 
who brings her daughter to enter the quiet 
college. The opening chapters are the 
best, because they work up this contrast 
with some skilled touches of humor. 

“The stolid, fresh-colored English- 
woman, Dr. Gwladys Bewly,” the pedantic 
and austere Dr. M. Cholmondeley Smythe, 
Dr. Edna Peyton, “delicate, ugly, sympa- 
thetic,” and Miss Vicary, “a little, thin, 
honest, rat-faced schoolma’am, with a 
voice like a saw-mill,’’ such characteriza- 
tions recall the genial Thackeray, or 
“Elia,” in his portraits of his ancient fel- 
low-clerks of the South Sea House. The 
author’s gift of trenchant humor leads one 
to desire her to eschew the modern pain 
and tragedy that she has put into this story 
and give us another “Cranford” or “Our 
Village,” if might be. 


Big Men of the West* 


HE call of the wild sounds clear in 
*Pardners.”” Mr. Beach murders 


language, but creates characters 
that, with all their roughness, stand out 
far above ordinary men in the bigness of 
their hearts and lives. The two principal 
characters in this collection of Western 
tales are both big men, “Big” Bill Joyce 
and “Big’ George Brace. The mental 
reservists of the East have no place in 
life and fiction in comparison with these 
men of the West—uncouth in speech, reck- 
less of life, but fine in the ultimate qual- 
ities that make for a vigorous manhood. 


*ParDNERS. By Rex E. Beach. McClure, 


Phillips & Co. 
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It is absolutely impossible to outline these 
stories, as they are all different, but the 
reading of any one of them is like a re- 
freshing breath from the plains and moun- 
tains of the West, where such characters 
live and have room to breathe. 

R. W. B. 


Love and Cattle-Thieves* 


ITH the great West for a setting 
\) \ this drama of love and the strug- 
gle against unhappy circum- 
stances is enacted. The difficulties of the 
ranchman in contending against the cattle- 
thieves are amply set forth, and the de- 
lineation of the heroine gains from the 
author’s skillful management of the part 
that the girl, reared in the enervating air 
of society exclusiveness, plays in the ap- 
prehension of her husband’s enemies. 
Local politics are introduced into the 
story and characters peculiar to the region. 
The plot has been carefully contrived and 
is worked out, for the most part, in colors 
that do not exasperate. If now and then 
emotion is strained, there is still a convinc- 
ing pathos and the climax is reached with- 
out any wild plunge such as is frequently 
indulged in by authors who become in- 
volved in the machinery of a tale and can- 
not gracefully extricate themselves. 
For a first novel (and we understand 
this to be such), “The Human Touch” 
lacks the dreaded clumsiness of the ama- 
teur and admirably escapes deserving the 
condemnatory epithet of “trite.” 


Nearer the Simple Lifet+ 


ESTERN atmosphere fills these 
pages in stories that bring to 


memory Mr. Lewis’s “Wolfville 
Days.” Provincial character and frontier 
politics are ably presented. The Lewis 
mannerisms, copyrighted long ago, are in 
full evidence, but the peculiarities that 
they involve are insignificant beside the 
genuine transcriptions from that phase of 
American life which some have thought 
most truly representative of the nation. 


*Tae Human Toucn. By Edith M. Nicholls. 
The Lothrop Publishing Company. 

+Tue Sunset Trait. By Alfred Henry 
Lewis, author of “The President,” etc. <A. S. 


Barnes & Co. 
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Imitative zeal has made misleading in- 
evitable; no one doubts that this which 
Mr. Lewis gives is sterling value. The 
counterparts of these scenes and people 
doubtless exist in out-of-the-way corners 
of certain of our Southwestern States. 


News 


was near its waning gives a picturesque 
setting; Isidro, the youthful scion of the 
Castilian house of Escador, makes a brave 
figure of a hero, and a heroine of unique 
but unusually winning personality is pro- 
vided in the shepherd lad, Zarzito, who 





From ‘Isidro’ 


““GO IN PEACE, MY SON”’ 


California in the Days of the 


Franciscans * 


RS. AUSTIN is an artist, and each 
page of her story shows the artis- 
tic perception and the capability for 


artistic execution. California in the days 
when the power of the Franciscan missions 


~ *IsrpRo. ~ By Mary Austin, author of “The 
Land of Little Rain,” etc. Illustrated. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


turns out to be the long-lost daughter of 
Castro, the commandante. 

It is not a tale to be read merely for the 
discovery of plot and action. There is 
more than the story; there is the wealth 
of description that finds a subject made 
for opulent treatment in that wide stretch 
of country, with its shepherds and its 
sheep, its deep, fearsome woods, its color- 
ful Indian warfare. Tragedy lurks in the 
forests and on the pasturing grounds; the 
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forest fire sweeps untrammelled over the 
broad expanse of wooded hills and valleys. 

Isidro. goes to be a priest; he meets a 
maiden whose dire predicament requires 
his chivalrous interceding. After the wed- 
ding, when peril has given him the broader 
view, he recognizes the worth of this boy- 
woman whose deep and tender affection 
has been vouchsafed him. Zarzito might 
as appropriately have given the tale its 
title, for Zarzito proves the clearest, most 
appealing and most lifelike character, ex- 
cellently as the study of Isidro is done. 

The whole atmosphere is effectively con- 
veyed; the stroke is fresh, full and free; 
exhilaration is in the lines, and the security 
of one thoroughly trained and accustomed 
is added to the spontaneity of one naturally 
endowed. 


Politics and Romancet 


ENATOR for his State for one brief 
Sy term, John Hakon is forced to with- 
draw from his candidacy for a sec- 
ond term. The method used in thus com- 
pelling him to efface himself is told graph- 
ically and succinctly in the first chapter, 
and the scene is laid in the West. The 
second chapter finds him in New York, 
dining with Amos Graystone, a power in 
politics. From this on the tale moves with 
ever changing incident. As Senator, 
Hakon had been a bete noir to his party, 
his sense of honor being rigid; when he 
had sifted things down to the husk and 
had made up his mind to his course of ac- 
tion, nothing could move him. These qual- 
ities, undesirable to the party in a Senator, 
elected to carry out their projects, were the 
very principles which would make him su- 
preme as a Presidential candidate. 

He was entered in the Presidential con- 
test as “a dark horse.” Graystone had 
aspirations. He was backing Hakon. His 
price was that Hakon, if elected, should 
marry his unattractive daughter. There 
is the usual other girl, a secret marriage, 
an enchantress in the shape of a female 
lobbyist, who falls in love with Hakon and 
endeavors to use her wiles upon him. He 
very nearly succumbs. He is made a cats- 
paw in a bribery case, and for a brief 
while his honor is not so apparent to the 


By Philip Verrill 


*THE ULTIMATE Passion, 
Mighels. Harper & Bros. 
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reader. He is engaged to Graystone’s 
daughter, but secretly marries the girl he 
loves. In the end all works out happily. 


B. J. Rorarr. 


Master Graft* 
ee OF SUCCESS” is a col- 


lection of stories which have ap- 

peared from time to time in serial 
form. Collected they make a decidedly 
interesting addition to our already large 
number of political stories. Elliott Flower 
is never uninteresting, and his versatility 
is pronounced. 

Two characters figure largely in the 
present volume, John Wade and Ben Car- 
roll, representing two typical politicians, 
Wade clean and Carroll the opposite in his 
methods. 

Opposed to them on general principles 
is sturdy old Azro Craig, country mem- 
ber and incorruptible. Every man is con- 
scious of such deals as are described, for 
they exist in most communities, the in- 
ference being that, as Lincoln Steffens. 
says, “Graft exists because we are all sat- 
isfied to have it exist.” 

There is no solution of the graft prob- 
lem offered us, and it is not certain that 
the story is intended to have a moral. The 
concluding tale, “The Cupidity of Ben 
Carroll,” will undoubtedly be considered 
the best written of the whole number, al- 
though there is not a dull one in the book. 


R. W. B. 


At the Siege of Bethulia* 


thulia,” to say nothing of that older 

gem, the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
poem, “Judith,” Mr. Buchanan’s story, 
however plausible and appreciably writ- 
ten, makes its appearance, badly handi- 
capped. 

“Judith Triumphant” is a frank, direct 
narrative. Space is valuable, and the facts 
are set forth with a clearness and succinct- 
ness that suggest at once the author’s un- 


A *TER Mr. Aldrich’s “Judith of Be- 


*SLAVES OF Success. By Elliott Flower. 


L. C. Page & Co. 

¢JupitH TrrumpHANT. By Thompson Bu- 
chanan, author of “The Castle Comedy.” Har- 
per & Bros. 
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derlying thought of future dramatization. 
Judith, as the savior of Bethulia; Judith, 
who, to preserve her woman honor un- 
besmirched, kills the importunate Holo- 
fernes and then surrenders to the noble 
and manly love of the Ammonite captain, 
is drawn in with bold strokes to give an 
effect that would have been impossible had 
the treatment been more elaborate. And 
what is true of the methods that have 
gone to create the heroine is true of the 
manner of the entire volume. ‘The end is 
always in view; between there is passion 
and pathos ; sometimes they must be taken 
on faith, more often they are there, their 
presence indisputable. 

After all is said, Mr. Buchanan has an 
individuality and he has learned how to 
write; his work lacks the impulse of the 
man who is compelled to write because 
persistent forces within him are clamor- 
ing for expression. ; 


A Crown of Eugenie* 


PERIOD fraught with changes, 
A many and frequent, an atmosphere 

rich in dramatic possibilities, give 
the setting for this pretty and interesting 
romance of Napoleon IiI and Eugenie. 
To again make France an empire and 
place the crown upon his own head was 
the ambition of Napoleon III. His diplo- 
macy, his determination to succeed, his 
steadfastness of purpose, his perfect faith 
in the righteousness of his cause were as 
great as his ambition, and even in the 
darkest days of his imprisonment he be- 
lieved in the ultimate success of his self- 
imposed mission. From prison he went 
to London to seek his compatriots and 
their support. The most skeptical of his 
friends, and they were not a few, were in- 
spired by his enthusiasm, but of them all 
the most staunch and self-sacrificing wes 
Eugenie, who was then fascinating all 
London by her beauty and wit. 

From this time onward we have inter- 
ludes of court intrigue, and love scenes 
which the author describes in a pleasing 
and serious manner, leading gracefully to 
the climax, when the violet, their cherished 

*THe FLOWER OF Destiny. By William Dana 
Orcutt. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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flower, becomes in fact the real “flower 
of destiny.” 


M. J. GILL. 


A Restoration Mystery* 
Bie m come is an unforgivable 


fault in twentieth-century fiction, 

and, despite Mr. Hocking’s training 
in the writing of stories, “The Coming of 
the King” is marked by undue lengthiness 
that narrowly escapes being dullness. 

It takes a long time for the author to 
come to actual incidents in the tale and, 
once arrived, the feeling wrought is chiefly 
that of disappointment. The Restoration 
period in England had countless pictur- 
esque and interesting features, but Mr. 
Hocking avoids them all and concerns 
himself with a thin mystery, the unsatis- 
factory treatment of which engenders 
monotony. 

The historical novel has been Mr. Hock- 
ing’s field from the beginning, and he 
has done no little good work; aside from 
a rather pretty romance, this latest at- 
tempt does not appear to possess any real 
significance. 


A Love-Story of the Revo- 


lutiont 


S a conventional type of Revolu- 
A tionary romance, belonging proper- 

ly to the period of “Janice Mere- 
dith,” ‘“‘Hester of the Grants” neither at- 
tracts by substance or style, though many 
who read simply for the sake of being di- 
verted by a story, will find nothing par- 
ticular to complain of. 

A dozen colonial love-stories might have 
contributed to the composition of this one, 
and Miss Peck does not enhance familiar 
situations by writing in the “exquisite” 
manner. A heroine, charming, no doubt, 
and a very plausible hero, with a villain 
of the approved order to offset these—one 
knows the story in its broad outlines; ad- 
miration for “Richard Carvel” and the 
like, may engender appreciation for this. 


*Tue Cominc oF THE Kine. By Joseph 
Hocking. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 

*HESTER OF THE GRANTS. 3y Theodora 
Peck. Illustrated. Fox, Duffield & Co. 
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More Vacation Books 


Selected from 


HAT one reads in the summer- 

time depends largely upon tem- 

perament and upon the weather 
conditions, as well as upon the circum- 
stances in which one may chance to find 
himself, or herself, placed. Fortunately, 
the habits of American authors and pub- 
lishers are such that something adapted to 
almost any conceivable order of taste, is 
usually forthcoming. Indeed, there is 
such a diversity of fiction placed upon the 
market nowadays, that a reader, limited 
in time and possibly in matter more ma- 
terial, is frequently disconcerted by the 
very multitude. 

Always, of course, in selecting a sum- 
mer equipment of novels, one must reject 
in the very beginning the many books that 
come month by month, and stay scarcely 
the month out. These are readily dis- 
posed of, and if sometimes a thin purse 
and a large capacity for reading tempts 
the eye to those volumes which fall in the 
scale of prices with little or no delay, the 
really careful reader will swing round to 
a surer viewpoint and look to obtaining 
only the better variety. 

To the slave of the new book, and we 
one and all, to a greater or less extent, 
belong in that category, a perusal of ‘The 
Marriage of William Ashe” is naturally 
essential. Mrs. Ward’s work has earned, 
no doubt deservedly, the questionably 
happy appellation of “standard,” and, in 
the opinion of some, a year passed without 
a new novel from her clever and indus- 
trious pen would be indeed a barren liter- 
ary twelvemonth. ‘This is perhaps rating 
the English novelist too highly, yet the 
fact remains that the study of Lady Kitty 
Ashe is of intensest and indisputable in- 
terest, and for those who have not as yet 
enjoyed it, the July piazza existence, un- 
enlivened by a copy, will be incomplete. 

There is, as most will have observed, a 
certain type of mind which, set amid the 
inspirations of natural scenery, inclines 
pe rforce to meditative revery. For such, 

“Constance Trescot,”” Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
new story, and one of the best things that 


the Fiction of 


the Past Six Months 


the Quaker City physician-author has 
done, will do much to lighten the burdens 
of a monotonous leisure, and furnish, be- 
sides, an abundance of thought material 
for meditation’s hours. The same class of 
readers will find it worth their while to 
take up “Shining Ferry,” an interesting 
picture of Cornwall, by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch; “The Secret Woman,” a sombre 
but skillfully executed drama enacted on 
old Dartmoor, by Eden Phillpotts; and 
“The Apple of Eden,” a striking study of 
a priest’s problems, by E. Temple Thurs- 
ton. 

A happy method of beguiling vacation 
days when, perchance, one is but passively 
engaged, is to pick up a book in the com- 
pany of which one may visit countries and 
places distantly removed. With Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson a reader may do 
the Continent at full speed in an automo- 
bile, and contemplate a charming love 
story at the same time. The more serious- 
minded have the opportunity of sojourn- 
ing in the Sahara, with “The Garden of 
Allah,”” by Robert Hichens, an alternative 
likely to prove a decided treat. 

When pure enjoyment of the kind that 
proceeds from a perusal of just a 
story” is the end sought after, 
the World,” by Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
and “Sandy,” by Alice Hegan Rice, in- 
stantly recommend themselves. 

Doubtless, among the host of summer 
readers, there are still those who prefer 
the historical novel. It is policy to be 
able to say that “The Clansman” has been 
read with keen zest, that is, if the auditor 
be not too fastidious; to all such it might 
be better to invite a perusal of “Vera- 
nilda,” a novel of the Byzantine rule i 
Rome, left by the late George Gissing. 
Readers of kindred tastes might choose 
from among four other tales and find any 
one of them delectable. By these are 
meant, “The Golden Hope,” a story of 
the days of Alexander the Great, by Rob- 
ert Fuller; “The Queen’s Knight Errant,” 
a tale of Elizabeth and Raleigh, by Bea- 
trice Marshall; Justin Huntly McCarthy’s 
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“The Dryad,” of the period of the French 
occupation in Greece,” and “For the 
White Christ,” Robert Ames Bennett’s 
tale of the reign of Charlemagne. 

Mystery lovers have only to turn to 
“The Summit House Mystery,” by L. 
Dougall; “The Millionaire Baby,” by 
Anna Katharine Green, and “The House 
of the Black Ring,” by Frank Pattee, any 
of which will baffle the most accustomed. 
Hamlin Garland’s “The Tyranny of the 
Dark,” an elaborate study of the clair- 
voyant, has also an appeal for those who 
like to be kept in a certain state of sus- 
pense. 

The sociological novel, if well done, 
never wants for readers. Pertinent to the 
agitation of the divorce question are “A 
Divorce,” by the French writer, Paul 
Bourget; “The Orchid,” by Judge Rob- 
ert Grant; and “After the Divorce,” a 
consideration of the great problem from 
the Sardinian standpoint, by Grazia De- 
ledda. 

The American reader seems never to. 
weary of the story of American life and 
types. This contingent will find the West 
well represented in Geraldine Bonner’s 
“The Pioneer ;” the South figures in “The 
Ravanels,” by Harris Dickson ; while “The 
Silence of Mrs. Harrold” offers a large 
canvas of New York life, with all apper- 


A New Edition 


° ‘HE new Biographical Edition of Ste- 
venson’s Works promises to make a 
set of twenty-four volumes worthy 

of being ‘included in any library, and espe- 

cially appropriate for inclusion in a library 
where love for Stevenson makes usage 
probable. The books are of convenient 
size for transportation, yet clearness of 
type has not been sacrificed to this end. 
Smooth pages, beautifully printed, assure 
easy and delightful reading, without fear 
of the headache that comes from strained 
eyes. The bindings are neat and durable, 
the leather binding being preferable, and 
well worth the slight difference in price. 
+Davip BaLFour; K1ipNapPED; THE MASTER 
oF BALLANTRAE; NEw ARABIAN NIGHTS; 

Prince Orto; TREASURE IsLAND. By Robert 

Louis Stevenson. Biographical Edition. 16mo. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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taining to the career of the typical mil- 
lionaire and the countless, various inter- 
ests that enter into his length of days. To 
turn more exclusively to politics, one can 
scarcely do better than to take up David 
Graham Phillips’s “The Plum Tree.” A 
book with a more local appeal is “The 
Quakeress,” a novel by Charles Heber 
Clark (“Max Adeler”), in which a Quaker 
community of the period of the Civil War 
is sympathetically and interestingly drawn. 

Adventure is to be had in full and plenty 
in “Hurricane Island,” by H. B. Marriott- 
Watson, and in “The Monk’s Treasure,” 
by George Horton; a variety of domestic 
problems make comedy and tragi-comedy 
in “Broke of Covenden,” a story of Eng- 
lish home life and complications, admir- 
ably written by J. C. Snaith, and in that 
airier but surely charming picture, “The 
Indifference of Juliet,” by Grace S. Rich- 
mond. Unique character work is afforded 
in “Pam,” by the Baroness von Hutten, 
and in “The Opal,” a striking little novel- 
ette published anonymously. Even the 
“David Harum” admirers may choose to 
their taste, for the “The Fugitive Black- 
smith,” by Charles D. Stewart, will dis- 
pense plenty of amusing and appreciable 
philosophy, and will go far toward appeas- 
ing that insistent craving for life in the 
raw. 


of Stevenson’ 


The unique feature of the edition, and 
one that adds so greatly to its value, con- 
sits of a preface to each volume, written 
by Mrs. Stevenson, who describes the cir- 
cumstances which made for and surround- 
ed the composition of the various ro- 
mances, essays, etc. These are intimate 
narratives, brief but intensely interesting, 
and revealing with the best sort of sym- 
pathetic appreciation more of that won- 
derfully lovable personality which wielded 
so remarkable a power over all who ever 
came into contact with it. 

Stevenson has long been a literary hero, 
and his followers may be counted by thou- 
sands. For these same followers has this 
edition been prepared, and Mrs. Stevenson 
writes to an audience whose appreciation is 
to be taken for granted. 
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Lesson XXII. 


English Literature 


Richardson—Fielding—Smollett 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 
The Preparatory period was discussed first, followed by the Chaucerian 
After these followed a study of Pre-Shakespearean 
Post-Shakespearean drama followed 


NEws. 
age and the Renaissance. 
drama and a lesson on Shakespeare. 
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this, 


after which Sir Francis Bacon and the Puritan Age, with Bunyan and Milton were 
considered. A lesson was then devoted to Dryden and Congreve, Addison and 


Steele and one to Defoe, Swift and Pope. 


son, Fielding and Smollett. 


The present lesson takes up Richard- 


Books for supplementary reading and reference include Pancoast’s “English 


Literature ;” 
ardson, Fielding and Smollett. 


The First School of English Realists 


Samuel Richardson, at the unlikely age 
of fifty, inaugurated a new form of Eng- 
lish fiction, destined to have a _ widely 
spreading influence and to earn for the 
name of its exponent the title, “father of 
the English novel.” In all the course of 
progression which had marked the de- 
velopment of literature in England, no 
writer of prose stories had dared to use 
commonplaces as material for his fictions. 

Defoe took Robinson Crusoe out upon 
an imaginary sea and kept him thousands 
of miles from home and society, while 
various adventures befell him. Thus the 


the Century Dictionary of Names; 


and Complete Works of Rich- 


spirit of romance remained predominant ; 
there was still needed someone to place 
the environment of a novel near at hand 
and to build up a story upon possible in- 
cidents of the order that color domestic 
existence. The first step towards realism 
was made by Samuel Richardson. 


Samuel Richardson, 1689-1761 


Richardson was born in Derbyshire, 
England, in 1689. In 1706 he was ap- 
prenticed to a printer, and a printer he 
remained until chance caused him to de- 
velop, all unexpectedly, into a novelist 
whose work was to give the impetus to a 
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new literary era in his own land while 
providing manifold ideas and suggestions 
for writers throughout Europe. 

In his youth Richardson showed a 
marked talent for letter-writing, as well 
as an inclination to improve this talent by 
practice. And it was out of letter-writing 
that his fiction grew—each of his novels 
being in the epistolary form. It was in 
1739 that friends urged him to prepare a 
volume of “Familiar Letters” for the 
guidance of the uneducated, to whom 
letter-writing was a mysterious and trying 
task, and he, obliging as was always his 
wont, set to work in all earnestness. 
Strangely enough, “Pamela, or Virtue Re- 
warded,” was a direct result of this seem- 
ingly commonplace project. and men 
awoke one day, in 1740, to discover litera- 
ture come into a new legacy and, as was 
presently to be proven, one entirely ap- 
preciable. 

“Pamela” pictures a “virtuous serving 
maid,” who, through her goodness and 


dignified deportment reforms and marries . 


a dissipated youth of superior social 
standing. The morality of the tale is fre- 
quently to be questioned, though the pur- 
pose of the author in writing it was dis- 
tinctly the purpose of teaching that strict 
morality brings an ample reward. 

“Clarissa Harlowe” followed ‘* Pamela” 
in 1748, and “The History of Sir Charles 
Grandison” was issued in 1753. The last 
was an attempt to portray a perfect gen- 
tleman, and, as may be expected, it fails 
by the very success with which the object 
is accomplished. Sir Charles is a portrait, 
minutely made, but without the saving 
qualities of the human. 


Essentially Richardson was a woman’s 
man, and a woman’s writer. He under- 
stood women thoroughly; he could un- 
failingly appreciate a woman’s point of 
view. The true masculine nature rebels 
against these traits of the feminine, but 
the fact remains that no man before or 
since has created female characters with 
so sure and convincing a power as did 
Richardson. Indeed, so realistic were most 
of these people who appeared in Richard- 
son’s novels that they were spoken of and 
written about as if actually existing, and 
the author’s correspondence regarding 
their fortunes and affairs was voluminous. 


News 


One case cited is almost ludicrous. In 
an introduction to ‘Pamela’ we read that 
at Slough, the village blacksmith under 
took to read the story aloud for the benefit 
of his less lettered neighbors, who every even- 
ing gathered around the forge for the pur- 
pose. So intense was the excitement mani- 
fested when Pamela was finally married to 
her pursuer, that the general joy found ex- 
pression in ringing the church bells as for a 
festival. 

But while Richardson tried to convey 
the lesson that virtue invariably meets 
with reward, he is entirely materialistic in 
his conception. The picture he draws is 
of chastity made the recipient of honors 
and fine raiment; his idea is not ‘virtue its 
own reward.” After all, this man was one 
to whom grandeur appealed simply as 
grandeur; he was humbly born, yet he 
essayed to portray a circle of society con- 
cerning which he knew nothing from ac- 
tual experience, and his spiritual nature 
was but meagrely developed. Given a co- 
terie of feminine admirers to flutter about 
him and administer to his needs—in the 
form of small cakes and weak tea—Rich- 
ardson was content, and so the moral bur- 
dens of his tales are neither deep nor pene- 
trating, real and delightful though his char - 
acterizations may be. But he appealed to 
the heart direct; sentiment was his vehi- 
cle; he discoursed pleasantly upon all 
manner of domestic problems, _ polite 
usages and moral attitudes. Certain of 
these were, to the socially arrived, the in- 
genious expressions of one ignorant but 
amusing because of his captivating nai- 
vete, to the socially aspiring they formed 
a veritable book of etiquette for earnest 
and constant observance. 


That Richardson was well-loved by his 
contemporaries is undeniable, as is the 
fact that his influence was felt all over the 
continent. His books were translated into 
Italian, French, German and _ Dutch. 
“Pamela” was dramatized by Voltaire. 
Notwithstanding all which, there was mat- 
ter only too apparently convenient for 
satire and ridicule in these sentimental fic- 
tions, and there was a writer only too 
ready to vrofit by the excellently afforded 
opportunity. But before we turn to Field- 
ing it might be well to note what some of 
authority have had to say concerning Rich- 
ardson. 
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Lord Jeffrey in his “Essays,” writes: 

The great excellence of Richardson’s novels 
consists, we think, in the unparalleled minute- 
ness and copiousness of his descriptions, and 
in the pains he takes to make us thoroughly 
and intimately acquainted with every particu- 
lar in the character and situation of the per- 
sonages with whom we are occupied. 

Lord Lytton, in his “Life of Schiller,” 
says: 

The influence of Richardson upon the fic- 
tion and poetry of Europe was not only vast 
at the time, but, enduring still, it must endure 
forever. In vain his language grows obso- 
lete, in vain his minuteness has become weari- 
some, in vain the young race of novel-readers 
‘eave him on the shelf—to those somewhat 
tedious pages turns every genius who aspires 
to rise in fiction; from them, though with toil 
and study, can best be learned the art of ex- 
tracting from the homeliest details the noblest 
pathos. 


And Mr. Augustine Birrell adds: 


Richardson has always been exposed to a 
strong under-current of ridicule.-* * * Yet 
he had his quiver full of new ideas; he had his 
face to the east; he was no mere inheritor, he 
was a progenitor. 


Selection 


THe Deatu oF LOvELACE. 
from CLarissA HARLOWE. 
Sir, 

I have melancholy news to inform you of, by 
order of the Chevalier Lovelace. He showed 
me his letter to you before he sealed it; signi- 
fying, that he was to meet the Chevalier Mor- 
den on the 15th. Wherefore, as the occasion 
of the meeting is so well known to you, I shall 
say nothing of it here. 

I had taken care to have ready, within a 
little distance, a surgeon and his assistant, to 
whom, under an oath of secrecy, I had revealed 
the matter; so that they were prepared with 
bandages, and all things proper. 

The two chevaliers came exactly at their 
time: they were attended by Monsieur Margate 
and myself. They had given orders over 
night, and now repeated them in each other’s 
presence that we should observe a: strict im- 
partiality between them: and that, if one fell, 
each of us should look upon himself, as to 
any needful help or retreat, as the servant of 
the survivor and take his commands accord- 
ingly. 

After a few compliments, both the gentle- 
men, with the greatest presence of mind, stript 
to their shirts, and drew. 

They parried, with equal judgment, several 
passes. My chevalier drew the first blood, 
making a desperate push, which, by a sudden 
turn of his antagonist, missed going clear 
through him, and wounded him in the fleshy 
part of the ribs, of his right side; but, before 
my chevalier could recover himself, the Col- 
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onel, in return, pushed him into the inside of 
the left arm, near the shoulder; and the sword 
being followed by a great effusion of blood, the 
Colonel said, Sir, I believe you have enough. 

My chevalier swore he was not hurt; ’twas 
a pin’s point; and so made another pass at his 
antagonist; which he, with a surprising dexter- 
ity received under his arm, and run my cheva- 
lier into the body; who immediately fell; say- 
ing: The luck is yours, Sir—O my beloved 
Clarissa—Now art thou—inwardly he spoke 
three or four words more. His sword dropt 
from his hand. Mr. Morden threw down, and 
ran to him, saying in French—Ah, Monsieur, 
you are a dead man—Call to God for mercy. 

We gave the signal agreed upon to the foot- 
men; and they to the surgeons, who instantly 
came up. * * * * They stopped the bleed- 
ing for the present; and we helped him into 
the voiture: and then the Colonel permitted his 
own wound to be dressed. * * * * The sur- 
geons told him that my chevalier could not 
live over the day. * * * * 

When the Colonel took leave of him, Mr. 
Lovelace said, You have well avenged the dear 
creature. There is fate in it—a cursed fate— 
or this could not have been. But be ye all wit- 
nesses that I have provoked my destiny, and 
acknowledge that I fall by a man of honor. 

Sir, said the Colonel, snatch these few fleet- 
ing moments, and commend yourself to God. 

And so he rode off. 

ok * * * 


Contrary to all expectation, my chevalier 
lived over the night: but suffered much, as well 
from his impatience and disappointment, as 
from his wounds; for he seemed very unwilling 
to die. 

At nine in the morning he was seized with 
convulsions, and fainted away; and it was a 
quarter of an hour before he came out of them. 

His last few words I must not omit, as they 
show an ultimate composure. Blessed, said he, 
addressing himself no doubt to Heaven; Then, 
in a seeming ejaculation, he spoke inwardly, 
so as not to be understood: at last, he dis- 
tinctly pronounced these three words, 

Let Tuis Exprate 


And, then, his head sinking on the pillow, he 
expired, at about half an hour after ten. 


Henry Fielding, 1707-1754. 


Fielding saw at once the ludicrous side 
of Richardson’s morality, as set forth in 
“Pamela,” and immediately his ironic wit 
asserted itself in “The History of Joseph 
Andrews. This was designed to show a 
“virtuous serving man,” supposedly the 
brother of Pamela. But the story grew of 
its own accord under the author’s gifted 
pen, and a most original novel resulted, 
containing several very excellent character 
studies, among them the immortal and 
perennially loved Parson Adams. 
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Henry Fielding belonged by birth and 
training to an entirely different sphere of 
life from that of Richardson. He came 
of a good English family, and received 
his education at Eton and Leydon. He 
was a close student of classical literature, 
and was well familiar with the Greek and 
Latin poets, as well as with the French 
authors. He began his literary career by 
writing comedies, and this training in 
drama went far to influence and aid his 
work in the novelistic field. But his plays 
brought disfavor upon him by reason of 
his outspoken ridicule of the ministry, and 
in 1737 he turned to the law, being called 
to the Bar in 1740, the year that “Pamela” 
appeared. “Joseph Andrews” followed, 
and then “Jonathan Wild,” maturity of 
genius being finally reached in “Tom 
Jones,” issued in 1749. After this work, 
in which the ripest thought of the novelist 
is expressed and the highest point of value 
in execution is reached, Fielding com- 
posed but one other piece of fiction, “Ame- 
lia” (1751), a more serious story, which 
gained little additional popularity for its 
creator. 

Fielding was always a spendthrift, and 
inclined to gay and irresponsible modes of 
life, and his fortunes fluctuated accord- 
ingly. Toward the close of his life he 
suffered greatly from ill-health, and in 
1754 went to Lisbon to recuperate. He 
never returned to England, but died in 
the same year in the Portuguese capital. 


To Fielding must be accorded the credit 
of first attempting localization of scene in 
a novel. Richardson’s backgrounds were 
English, but indefinitely placed; Fielding 
put geography into his stories. He fur- 
thermore advanced upon  Richardson’s 
methods, by writing his novels in the third 
person, intercepting the chapters by essays, 
addressed to his readers, on the subject 
of his art. Where Richardson preached, 
Fielding contrived adventure, so that his 
books are compilations of episodes and in- 
cidents, and events in which his characters 
play out their several existences. In point 
of morality, Fielding probed deeper than 
Richardson, putting the force of motive 
into the maintenance of moral standards. 
But, like his distinguished contemporary, 
he had the fault of injudicious frankness, 
and this quality mars his work for the 
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modern reader in an age in which polite 
society tabooes much that was commonly 
expressible in the eighteenth century. 

In comparing Richardson and Fielding 
it might be said that the first worked along 
the lines of romance, while the second bur- 
lesqued adventure. With Fielding the 
novel acquired a dramatic element, and 
some of the more modern novelistic de- 
vices were anticipated. In character, the 
first two English novelists of the realist 
school were totally different. Whereas 
Richardson was mild, gentle, inclined to 
feminine sentimentality and a decided 
fondness for gossip, Fielding was pre- 
eminently masculine, sturdy and full of 
the vigor and dash of conscious manhood. 

To Fielding is conceded the accomplish- 
ment of the greatest novel in the English 
language, “Tom Jones,” of which Thack- 
eray said “It was the last book in which 
an English novelist was allowed to depict 
aman.” And Professor Saintsbury writes: 

Tom Jones is an epic of life—not, indeed, of 
the highest, the rarest, the most impassioned 
of liie’s scenes and phases, but of the healthy 
average life of the average natural man; not 
faultless nor perfect by any means, but human 
and actual as no one else but Shakespeare has 
shown him in the mimic world. 

Byron called Fielding “the prose Homer 
of human nature.” Thackeray’s apprecia- 
tion is worded: 

I cannot offer or hope to make a hero of 
Henry Fielding. Why hide his faults? Why 
not show him, like him as he is, not robed in 
a marble toga, and draped and polished in an 
heroic attitude, but with inked ruffles, and 
claret stains on his tarnished laced coat, and 
on his manly face the marks of good-fellow- 
ship, of illness, of kindness, of care, of wine. 
Stained as you see him, worn by care and dissi- 
pation, that man retains some of the most 
precious and splendid human qualities and en- 
dowments. He has an admirable natural love 
of truth, the keenest instinctive antipathy to 
hypocrisy, the happiest satirical gift of laugh- 
ing it to scorn. His wit is wonderfully wise 
and detective; it flashes upon a vogue and 
lightens up a rascal like a policeman’s lantern. 
He is one of the manliest and kindliest of 
human beings: he could not be so brave, gen- 
erous, truth-telling as he is were he not in- 
finitely merciful, pitiful and tender. 


Selection 


Tue MEETING OF JONES AND SOPHIA. 
From Tue History oF Tom Jones, Founp- 
LING. 
Jones departed instantly in quest of Sophia, 
whom he found just risen from the ground, 
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where her father had left her, with the tears 
trickling from her eyes, and the blood running 
from her lips. He presently ran to her, and 
with a voice full at once of tenderness and 
terrour, cried, “O my Sophia, what means this 
dreadful sight?” She looked softly at him for 
a moment before she spoke, and then said, 
“Mr. Jones, for Heaven’s sake, how came you 
here?—Leave me, I beseech you, this moment.” 
“Do not,” says he, “impose so harsh a com- 
mand upon me—my heart bleeds faster than 
those lips. O Sophia, how easily could I drain 
my veins to preserve one drop of that dear 
blood.” “I have too many obligations to you 
already,” answered she, “for sure you meant 
them such.” Here she looked at him tenderly 
and then bursting into an agony, cried, “O 
Mr. Jones, why did you save my life? my death 
would have been happier for us both.” “Hap- 
pier for us both,” cried he? Could racks or 
wheels kill me so painfully as Sophia’s death? 
I cannot bear the dreadful sound. Do I live 
but for her?” Both his voice and looks were 
full of inexpressible tenderness when he spoke 
these words; and at the same time he laid 
gently hold on her hand, which she did not 
withdraw from him. * * * * At last she 
recovered strength enough to desire him to 
leave her, for that her certain ruin would be 
the consequence of their being found together; 
adding, “Oh, Mr. Jones, you know not, you 
know not what passed this cruel afternoon.” 
“IT know all, my Sophia,” answered he;” your 
cruel father hath told me all, and he himself 
hath sent me hither to you.” “My father sent 
you to me,” replied she: “sure you dream.” 
“Would to Heaven,” cried he, “it was but a 
dream. Oh, Sophia, your father hath sent me 
to you, to be an advocate for my odious rival, 
to solicit you in his favor. I took any means 
to get access to you. Speak to me, Sophia, 
comfort my bleeding heart. Sure no one ever 
lived like me.” * * * * She stood a moment 
silent, and then lifting up her eyes gently 
towards him, she cried, “What would Mr. Jones 
have me say?” “O do but promise,” cries 
Jones, “that you never will give yourself to 
Bilfil.” “Name not the detested sound. Be 
assured I will never give him what is in my 
power to withhold from him.” “Now then,” 
cries he, “while you are so perfectly kind, go a 
little farther, and add that I may hope.” “Alas,” 
says she, “Mr. Jones, whither will you drive 
me? What hope have I to bestow? You know 
my father’s intentions.” “But I know,” says 
he, “your compliance with them cannot be com- 
pelled.” “What,” says she, “must be the dread- 
ful consequence of my disobedience? My own 
ruin is my least concern. I cannot bear the 
thoughts of being the cause of my father’s 
misery.” “He is himself the cause,” cries 
Jones, “by exacting a power over you which 
Nature hath not given him. Think on the mis- 
ery which I am to suffer if I am to lose you, 
and see on which side pity will turn the bal- 
ance.” “Think of it,” replied she, “can you 


imagine I do not feel the ruin which I must 
bring on you if I comply with your desire? It 
is that thought which gives me resolution to 
bid you fly from me forever, and avoid your 
own destruction. “I fear no destruction,” 
cries he, “but the loss of Sophia. If you would 
save me from the most bitter agonies, recall 
that cruel sentence. Indeed, I can never part 
with you, indeed, I cannot.” 


Tobias Smollett, 1721-1771 


Mr. Andrew Lang, in “Letters on Liter- 
ature,” writes: “Richardson was a wom- 
an’s novelist, as Fielding was a man’s. | 
sometimes think of Dr. Johnson’s saying: 
‘Claret for boys, port for men,’ and, smil- 
ing, “brandy for heroes.’ So one might 
fancy him saying : ‘Richardson for women, 
Fielding for men, Smollett for ruffians,’ 
though some of Smollett’s rough custom- 
ers were heroes, too.” 

Tobias Smollett was born at Dalquhurn, 
Dumbartonshire, in 1721. He attended the 
Dumbarton Grammar School and Glasgow 
College, and served an apprenticeship to 
a doctor-apothecary. In 1739 he took a 
play up to London, but was unable to get 
it produced. After various adventures in 
the expedition to Carthegena in 1741, he 
settled down, in 1744, to medical practice 
in London. ‘The Adventures of Roderick 
Random” appeared in 1748 anonymously 
and was at once a great success. The ad- 
vantage thus gained was immediately fol- 
lowed up by the publication of “The Ad- 
ventures of Peregrine Pickle,” in 1751. 
“Ferdinand, Count Fathom” came out in 
1753; “The Adventures of Sir Lancelot 
Greaves” appeared in 1760, and “The Ex- 
pedition of Humphrey Clinker” in 1771. 
The last three years of the novelist’s life 
were shadowed by invalidism, and he spent 
most of this time in Italy. He died at 
Leghorn in 1771. 

Hazlett spoke of Smollett as excelling 
most as a lively caricaturist, and Scott de- 
scribed his methods of composition thus : 

Smollett seldom holds communication with 
his readers in his own person. He manages 
his delightful puppet-show without thrusting 
his head beyond the curtain, to explain what 
he is doing; and hence, besides that our atten- 
tion to the story remains unbroken, we are 
sure that the author, fully confident in the 


abundance of his materials, has no occasion to 
eke them out with intrinsic matter. 
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The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Book oO 
News and ended with the November, 1904, number. e: 
Roman History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, | 
1904, issue, and was followed by a study of the religion of the Romans, the Tar- w 
quinian Rule in Rome; the early Republic and the contest between the Orders. al 
The present lesson deals with the Conquest of Latium. st 
The reference volume used is “Ancient History” by Myers and Allen. (Ginn 
& Co.). 
or 
ROMAN CONQUESTS the fact is known that it lasted but a little fr 
After the passage of the Licinian Laws, the time and that in consequence of it, the city of Cl 
plebeians and patricians lived in relations ap- Capua’came under the authority of Rome and “) 
parently peaceable, but beneath the surface the ts citizens were given the same rights and 
fires of discontent were always ready to break privileges as those of Caere. ; Re 
forth, and numerous petty strifes marked the The war by which Rome became an Empire M: 
progression of events. A climax was reached on a recognized basis, was again a short and tio 
and it partook of the nature of a distinct tri- Otherwise unimportant conflict. The Latin = 
umph for the plebeians, when a plebeian dic- dependencies had long looked with discontent — 
tator, Quintus Publius Philo was elected and and jealousy upon the leading city and as new la 
this triumph was enhanced in 329 B. C. by se- conquests were made they began to realize Pe 
curing the passage of three laws that appre- that unless they threw off the yoke quickly, Ma 
ciably decreased patrician power in the state. they would soon be absorbed. So a struggle t 
and gave a still greater power to the plebeians. ensued, the principal battle being fought at oni 
As the situation now stood, the plebeians had Trifanum, in Campania and the war ended in ter: 
an assembly of their own, to which patricians 338 B. C. Spc 
were not admitted, while, on the other hand, As a result of this last, the Latin confederacy by 
they were permitted to hold all offices open to was dissolved; independence, without the priv- of 1 
the patricians. ilege of alliance, one with another, was ac- “a 
All this time, Roman territory continued to corded Tibur, Praeneste, Cora and Lauren- r€1 
grow, and among important acquisitions was tum; Aricia, Lanuvium, Pedum and Nomentum Salt 
one in 353 B. C. which brought the Etruscan were annexed to Rome. The citizens of the the 
city of Caere under Roman jurisdiction. The last became Roman plebeians and self-govern- the 
citizens were given the privilege of local self- ment in their towns was permitted to them. 
governntent and were accorded an inferior part Two other towns on the coast, Fundi and tan 
in the main government, though not the right Formiae, were added by conquest, on like terms Hen 
of suffrage. with Capua and Caere. The town of Antium by ] 
But outside enemies still harassed, the Gauls was formed into a maritime colony and a F 
annoyed the Romans and the surrounding naval station was placed there. The citizens ‘ig 
Latins continuously. With the Carthaginians who had posts in the maritime colonies re- 
and the Samnites, Rome made treaties of mained Roman citizens. The ships of the navy 
friendship and alliance. In the treaty with that had belonged to Antium were broken up 
Carthage, the jurisdiction of Rome over the and the beaks went to deck the Speaker’s stand 
Latin cities was recognized and commercial inthe Roman Forum. The term “Rostra” was 
relations were established. derived from this fact (rostrum—beak). Cer- 
Notwithstanding their compact, the Romans tain other improvements and additions were 
and Samnites came to war, after a few years, made in the Forum and from now on it begins 
the first war breaking out in 343 B. C. There _ to figure in the active political and business life 
seems to be no very clear account of this, but of Rome. 
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July Magazines 


IGHT reading pleases best when the 
warm weather has once settled 
down to stay. The average reader 

of the average magazine peruses without 
expenditure of effort the article that deals 
with current events, and then turns with 
an indifferent enthusiasm to the short 
story. 


In the current number of ‘Munsey’s” 
one is attracted by the titles, “New York 
from the Flatiron,” “Mayor Dunne, of 
Chicago,” and “John Paul Jones;” in 
“McClure’s” the first part of “John D. 
Rockefeller—A Character Sketch,” by 
Miss Tarbell, at once catches the atten- 
tion; “Scribner’s” offers something very 
seasonable in a description of Mount 
Tamalpais, near San Francisco; “With 
Perry in Japan” and “The Late Princess 
Mathilde” will please readers of the “Cen- 
tury;” and in “Harper's” something in- 
teresting is to be noted in “With Greek 
Sponge Divers” and “Agricultural Ants,” 
by Dr. Henry C. McCook. Characteristic 
of the “Smart Set” is “The Importance of 
Being Somebody,” an essay by Edgar 
Saltus, while “Our Neglected Neighbor 
the Mexican” promises good reading in 
the “Metropolitan.” In the ‘Cosmopoli- 
tan” are to be found “The Marriages of 
Henry VIII” and “The March of Men,” 
by Maxim Gorky. 


The serials now under way form an im- 


portant group. “Leslie’s’”’ has ‘Plain Mary 
Smith,” by Henry Wallace Phillips ; “The 
House of Mirth” grows in “Scribner's ;” 
“Outside the Law” and “The Mystics,” in 
the “Metropolitan,” proffer mysteries 
and huge enjoyment; Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford’s “Fair Margaret” has a second 
installment in “Munsey’s,” as has “The 
Conquest of Caanan,” by Booth Tarking- 
ton, in “Harper’s,” and “The Deluge” 
draws near its close in “Ainslee’s.” Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton writes a novelette for 
the “Smart Set” entitled “The Traveling 
Thirds.” 

The list of shorter stories is strong in 
promise, Van Tassel Sutphen and Nelson 
Lloyd for “Harper’s;’ Eden  Philpotts 
and Philip Verrill Mighels, in the “Cen- 
tury ;” Ralph Henry Barbour, Eben Rex- 
ford and Seumas McManus, in “Lippin- 
cott’s ;” W. A. Fraser, in the “Cosmopol- 
itan;” Sewell Ford and Henry Rowland, 
in “McClure’s ;”’ Justus Miles Forman and 
O. Henry, in “Munsey’s,’ and Harold 
MacGrath, Beatrice Demarest Lloyd and 
Frederic Tabor Cooper, in the “Smart 
Set.” 

“The Printing Art” has two articles in 
its latest number, “The Importance of 
Education in Printing” and “What Are 
the Dangers of Originality ?” 


The subject for the July “Masters in 
Art” is Jan Steen. 


Best-Selling Books 


ECAUSE Sidney McCall wrote 
“Truth Dexter” readers are has- 


tening to buy “The Breath of the 
Gods.” Mrs. Humphry Ward’s much- 
discussed “The Marriage of William 
Ashe” increases in popularity ; in England 
and Scotland it runs a close race with 
“Rose of the World” and “Sandy.” In 
America “Sandy”’ shows a falling off ; it is 
probably because Mrs. Rice has stepped 
too close to the borders of convention- 


ality, and for her this was a dangerous 
proceeding. On both sides of the Atlan- 
tic “The Garden of Allah” continues to 
attract many readers. Mr. Hichens has 
made his mark this time surely. 

“De Profundis” is greatly in demand. 
It is a wonderful document, and the more 
encouragement to read it the better. Mr. 
White’s autobiography seems to be mak- 
ing numerous friends, and “The Opening 
of Tibet” is enjoying an unusually long 
career. 





896 Book 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


FIcrion: 


Constance Trescot. By S. Weir Mitchell. 

The Quakeress. By Max Adeler, 

Pam. By Bettina VonHutten. 

The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

Sandy. By Alice Hegan Rice. 

The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens. 

The Breath of the Gods. By Sidney McCall. 


Rose of the World. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


The Opening of Tibet. By Perceval Landon. 
The Americans. By Hugo Munsterberg. 
Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 

De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York. 


Fiction: 


The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs.. 


Humphry Ward. 
The Princess Passes. By Mr. and Mrs. C. 
N. Williamson. 
The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens. 
Pam. By Bettina VonHutten. 
Constance Trescott. By S. Weir Mitchell. 
The Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. 


News 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. 

War of the Classes. By Jack London. 

The Freedom of Life. By Annie Payson 
Call. 

Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. By 
Madame Waddington. 

Another Hardy Garden Book. By Helena 
Rutherford Ely. 

Port Arthur. By Richard Barry. 


At Little, Brown & Company’s, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


FICTION: 


The Breath of the Gods. By Sidney McCall. 

The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

The Mysterious Mr. Sabin. By E. Phillips. 
Oppenheim. 

The Princess Passes. By Mr. and Mrs. C. 
N. Williamson. 

The Orchid. By Robert Grant. 

Partners of the Tide. By Joseph Lincoln. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 

The Outlook Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. 

Science and Immortality. By William Osler. 

Italian Backgrounds. By Edith Wharton. 

An American Girl in Munich. By Maude 
Daniels. 

De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. 


When Woods Afford Retreat 


By Norma K. Bright 


HEN Phoebus wantonly, his torturing arrows speeds; 
\) \) And gleefully along his fire-strewn way proceeds ; 
Then flee we from the open fields and heated scene; 
And shelter seek, where generous and fragrant green 
Repose invites ; and singing brooklets greet ; 
Where shadowy woods afford a cool retreat. 


When summer rains on dry reeds patter unexpected down ; 
And clouds of darker threatening, in the far sky frown; 

Then follow we the forest’s blossomed path, 

Protection needing from the dusky Storm-god’s wrath; 
Haste we to where the woven boughs in compact roofing meet, 
To where the shadowed summer woods afford a safe retreat. 
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Fiction 
At THE Foot oF THE RockiEs. By Carter 
Goodloe. Illustrated. 290 pp. I2mo. 
Eight short stories picturing life in the Ca- 
nadian Northwest. The author has the faculty 
of presenting provincial character. 


BEATING SEA AND CHANGELESS Bar. By Jacob 
Lazarre. 133 pp. 16mo. American Jewish 
Publication Society. 

Four stories of past Jewish life, laid in the 
Assyrian siege of Jerusalem, under the Mac- 
cabees, in Spain and in California. In each the 
Jewish maiden refuses the offer of the Gentile, 
the same theme of racial resistance being ex- 
pounded in a California mining camp, as in 
Jerusalem under Hezekiah. 


Bisnop’s Nircrt, THE. By George H. Picard, 
Author of “A Mission Flower,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 208 pp. t2mo. Herbert B. Turner & 
Co. 

A maid and a man, both strong willed, are in 
love, but opposed by both of their families, 
through prejudice born of difference in re- 
ligion. ‘There is much interference, much un- 
pleasant bickering. The story closes, after the 
marriage, with a reconciliation of all concerned. 


Davip Ransom’s WatcH. By “Pansy.”  Illus- 
trated. 344 pp. 1I2mo. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. 

This is a story of a very good man, endowed 
with an unselfishness so rare as to savor some- 
what of exaggeration. As an example, how- 
ever, of what a noble character like his would 
be, one feels better after reading it, and if 
things have gone amiss, the little volume will 
have a tendency to clear some of the clouds 
away. 

DicREssions OF Potty, THE. By Helen Row- 
land. Illustrated. 262 pp. 12mo. The Baker 
& Taylor Co. 

Polly is engaged. She digresses in many of 
the difficulties of the engaged, from the early 
kisses, to the later selection of the marriage 
ceremonies, and is throughout charming. 


Dorset Dear. By M. E. Francis. 332 pp. 
12mo. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Mrs. Francis Blundell writes with a rare 
sympathy and a knowledge of her ground. She 
has admirably worked in the local colorings in 
these idylls of English country life. These are 
the children of the soil, Ann Kerley and the 
rest of them, with their superstitions, their 
loves, their hates and all the other parapher- 
nalia that go to make up humanity. The ec- 
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centricities of Dorsetshire have been carefully 
studied, the people are understood and are 
faithfully portrayed. These little tales are full 
of enjoyment and have a satisfaction for the 
literary taste. 


Exper BrotHer, THe. By Theodore D. Jer- 
vey. 522 pp. 12mo. Neale Publishing Com- 
pany. 

A novel laid in the early sixties and divided 
into two “Books,” the first being cast almost in 
the form of an introduction of the characters 
and occupying less than fifty pages. A sym- 
pathetic account is given of the war, its causes, 
effects and devastating results to the South, 
all written from a Southern standpoint, though 
with less bitterness than is usually apparent. 


Fat oF THE LAND, THE. By John Williams 
Streeter. Macmillan’s Paper Novels. 12mo. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Fors 1n Law. By Rhoda Broughton. 
1zmo. The Macmillan Company. 


GARDEN OF A CoMMUTER’sS Wire, THE. Paper. 
1zmo. Macmillan Paper Novels. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


On THE WE-A TRAIL. 
Paper. 1I2mo. 


SPIRIT OF THE SERVICE, THE. By Edith Elmer 
Wood. Macmillan Paper Novels. 12mo. 
The Macmillan Company. 


In this group of Macmillan’s paper novels 
“The Garden of the Commuter’s Wife” was 
first published in 1901. It contains many hu- 
morous incidents. “The Spirit of the Service,” 
published in 1903, contains some politics, an 
erratic Irishman, and much class discussion. 
“The Fat of the Land” (1904), is the story of 
an American farm with a close personal ac- 
count of dairy and other farm duties, with re- 
munerative results. In “Foes in Law” (1900), 
a somewhat bombastic clergyman is in love 
with a girl and surprises her with an unexpected 
offer of marriage couched in rather caddish 
terms. He is much dismayed over her refusal. 
“On the We-A Trail” (1903), is a story of life 
in the wilderness, fraught with peril from the 
savages, and giving interesting description of 
the region. 


Hunpreptu Acre, Tue. By John Camden. 
320 pp. 12mo. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 


Written from an English standpoint, but with 
French characters, this opens with a sudden 
and inexplicable death. On investigation, poi- 
son is found in the dead man’s wine-glass, 
which opens the theory of suicide, but no one 


Paper. 


By Caroline Brown. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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had seen him put anything into the glass, and 
others partook of the same wine. The mystery 
is carried through the successive chapters with 
considerable skill and ends with a most un- 
expected development. 


Marourse’s Mituions, THE. By Frances Ay- 
mar Mathews. 12mo. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 

A plot by some conscienceless American to 
secure money from a devout and aged Mar- 
quise, with the assistance of a French Duke, 
whose title comes from the Empire, is frus- 
trated by the sudden self-respect of the young 
American woman concerned. 


History 


In AND Out oF THE LinEs. By Frances Thom- 
as Howard. 238 pp. 12mo. The Neale Pub- 
lishing Company. 

An account written in 1870 of the experi- 
ences of a confederate family on a plantation 
near Dalton, Ga., over whose farm Sherman’s 
army swept in 1864. The experiences of the 
family, composed exclusively of women, are 
carefully detailed. Personal narratives are in- 
cluded and fragments of military orders. The 
entire narrative is told with great bitterness, 
but contains many minute details and much 
personal experience of value to the historian. 
Some old stories are incorporated. 


Iowa: THE First FREE STATE IN THE Louts- 
IANA PurcHASE. By William Salter. I[llus- 
trated. 282 pp. Indexed. 12mo. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 

The author, a Congregational clergyman who 
has held one charge in Burlington, Ia., since 
1846, has in the last 20 years written many 
works on Iowa men and its history. In this 
work he has written the history of Iowa, down 
to the adoption of its Constitution, from the 
standpoint of its title. Half the volume is de- 
voted to Indian life and French discovery, and 
the other half to the successful struggle against 
the introduction of slavery. 


IRELAND IN THE New Century. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett. Popular edition. 
With an epilogue in answer to some critics. 
322 pp. Indexed. 8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
A reprint in cheaper shape, of Sir Horace 

Plunkett’s work upon Ireland and its present 
condition, in which from the standpoint of his 
position on the Congested Districts Commis- 
sion, he endeavors to show what has been ac- 
complished for Ireland, what still needs to be 
accomplished and in particular, the grave de- 
mand at the present time, for social and moral, 
rather than agrarian reforms. 


Our PRESIDENTS AND How WE MAKE THEM. 
By Colonel A. K. McClure. Revised edition. 
With portraits. 494 pp. Indexed. Harper 
& Bros. 

A second edition, first issued in 1900, giving 
a summary of Presidential contests from the 
beginning of the Government, containing dur- 
ing the last half century much personal knowl- 
edge and reminiscence. The author was for 








News 


half a century a leading Pennsylvania editor 
and is now Prothonotary of the Supreme Court 
of the State. 


Political and Social Science 


Economy 1n Epucation. By Ruric Nevell 
Roark. 246 pp. Indexed. 12mo. American 
Book Company. 

From the standpoint of the Dean of Ped- 
agogy in the Kentucky State College—in one 
of the States in the Union most backward in 
education this work gives a careful, practical 
study of the best plan by which the difficulty 
of the rural school, the poor college and the 
city school can be made valuable through the 
inter-relations of units and an attempt to carry 
culture through all stages by the early use, 
under rural conditions, of the various forms of 
broad culture which need little in books or ap- 
paratus. 


Eruics OF IMPERIALISM, THE. By Albert R. 
Carman. 177 pp. 12mo. Herbert B. Turner 
& Co. 

A discussion of the paradox that Christian 
nations are frankly Imperialistic, reaching the 
conclusion that this is one of the unconscious 
steps by which liberty has been secured through 
a past surrender of certain rights for a period. 
“We shall get universal peace, just as we got 
domestic peace and civil peace—that is, in the 
slow conviction of the vast majority that their 
interests would be best protected if they com- 
bined their force to compel peace—never by 
asking them to draw away through force so 
that they could not, if they wanted to, break 
the peace.” 

Mass AND Cass. A survey of social divisions. 
By W. J. Ghent. Paper edition. 12mo. The 
Macmillan Company. 

This study of the sociological field, with spe- 
cial reference to the advance of the masses, 
appeared in 1904 and is now reprinted in a 
cheaper edition. It is a plea for the develop- 
ment of class feeling and organic relations 
among the lower ranks of producers. 


Religion 
CuristiAn Ministry, THE. By Lyman Abbott. 
317 pp. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A reproduction of the “Lyman Beecher”’ lec- 
tures before the Yale Theological Seminary at 
New Haven, and the “Earle” lectures before 
the Pacific Theological Seminary at Berkley, 
Cal. The fundamental and indispensable creed 
of a Christian clergyman, his function, his au- 
thority, his individual and social message, his 
work as priest, his qualifications and the extent 
to which the ministry of Jesus Christ sheds 
light upon current work, are discussed in suc- 
cessive chapters written in the historic spirit 
from the standpoint of liberal orthodoxy. The 
author is the editor of the “Outlook” and one 
of the foremost speakers and writers in the 
country. 


Krncpom oF InFrancy, THE. By Marie War- 
dell. 194 pp. 12mo. The Nunc Licet Press. 
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New Books 


Reverent and sympathetic studies, pietistic in 
spirit, of the possibilities of the future life for 
the infant early taken. Its closing chapters 
forget that they are “Neither married nor 
given in marriage.” 


WITNESS TO THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST, THE. 
By William Boyd Carpenter. William Bel- 
den Noble Lectures for 1904. 180 pp. 1I2mo. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Bishop of Ripon, William Boyd Car- 
penter, in these lectures delivered at Harvard, 
excludes all evidence as to miracle and inspira- 
tion and deals only with the historical fact of 
the influence of Christ and the spiritual fact of 
his religious experience. It opens with a plea 
for the acceptance of the broad facts of the in- 
fluence of Christ as related in history, as a 
sufficient ground for a careful consideration of 
His claim to act as example and moral leader. 
The personality of Christ, His work in ethics; 
in revealing the law of the soul; His authority 
and the verification of His mission in His ex- 
periences, are the general topics under which 
the personal influence of Christ is discussed. 
Throughout there is a non-dogmatic and non- 
contentious attitude. 


Science 


Evotution oF Man, Tue. By Wilhelm 
Bolsche. Translated by Ernest Untermann. 
Illustrated. 160 pp. 16mo. Charles H. Kerr 
& Co. 

A summary of the doctrine of evolution as 
applied to the descent of man, translated from 
a German authority, but lacking the applica- 
tion of more recent theories and the limita- 
tions of the Darwinian hypothesis, created by 
the knowledge of other causes than those of 
the struggle for existence. 

Man: An INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 
By W. E. Rotzell. Second edition. 182 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. John Joseph McVey, Phila- 
delphia. 

A second edition of a summary of the devel- 
opment of the human race, the remains of prim- 
itive man, the various branches into which man 
is now divided, with closing words on writing 
and language, first published in 1900 and pre- 
pared by the lecturer on botany and geology 
at the Hahnemann Medical College, Philadel- 
phia. It is evidently written in order to pre- 
pare a useful manual for students needing gen- 
eral information on this subject. 


New KNow.Lpeces, THE. By Robert Kennedy 
Duncan. Illustrated. 257 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


A rapid summary, endeavoring to give the 
accepted view in regard to the constitution of 
matter as made known by the periodic law in 
chemistry and radio activity. The book closes 
with chapters upon the evolution of the atom 
and the conception of the universe evolved by 
the new theory. Little attention is paid to past 
history and every effort made to state clearly 
the present view. The author is Professor of 
Chemistry in Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. 
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ZEscuyLus. THE PROMETHEUS. With introduc- 
tion and notes by Joseph Edward Harry. 
With frontispiece. 343 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 
American Book Company. 


Prepared by the Professor of Greek in the 
University of Pennsylvania, this text of the 
7Eschylean play is nearly one-half an introduc- 
tion dealing with the poet, the work and its 
myths. The text is accompanied by notes upon 
the same page, dealing particularly with geo- 
graphical matters. An appei.dix gives readings 
and an index of Greek words, and an English 
index of subjects closes the volume. 


Das Amutetr. By Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 
With introduction and notes by C. C. Glas- 
cock. 165 pp. 12mo. American Book Com- 
pany. 

This brief historical novelle is laid in the 
days of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Au- 
gust, 1572. Its author, a leading German 
writer, born in Zurich, has for twenty years 
produced short historical stories and is also 
known as a poet. This edition is accompanied 
by a glossary and a preface giving a critical 
review of Meyer’s work. 


ESSENTIALS IN AMERICAN History. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart. Illustrated. 584 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. American Book Company. 


The colonial period has a comparatively brief 
discussion in this summary of American his- 
tory. Written simply, it is a narrative and ¢on- 
tinuous account, rather than analytic. Its ref- 
erences include not only more important works, 
but lists and maps and fiction upon each sub- 
ject. The author, Professor of History in Har- 
vard University, has followed in it his usual 
view which treats the narrative of American | 
affairs rather with reference to the facts de- 
veloped than with any general view of its 
destiny and development. The works of refer- 
ence cited are carefully kept within the means 
of an ordinary high school, a brief list being 
given, costing about $25, for use on the teach- 
er’s desk and a general bibliography, with a 
certain number of important works indicate 
that the purpose of the work is to form a com- 
pact and useful manual which can be made the 
basis of exposition by the teacher and reading 
by the pupil at the high school period, or later. 


ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH History. By Albert 
Perry Walker in consultation with Albert 
Bushnell Hart. Illustrated. 550 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. American Book Company. 


One of four books written upon the same 
plan dealing first, by Arthur Mayer Wolfson, 
with Ancient History; by S. B. Hardy, with 
Mediaeval and Modern; by Albert Perry Walk- 
er, with English, and Albert Bushnell Hart, 
with American History. This volume on Eng- 
lish History, the third of the series, is written 
by the Master of the Boston English High 
School. In the briefest possible space the les- 
son is brought down to the origin of English 
institutions after the Teuton conquest. From 
this point a fuller treatment is employed. The 
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book differs from most school histories in an 
unusually careful discussion of the bases of 
English society in early land ownership, and 
the relations between the large and small land- 
holder, and the landholder of all classes; as 
well as the worker upon the land. A number 
of royal pedigrees and maps appear and atten- 
tion is devoted to the literary and social his- 
tory of the period. Each chapter has topics 
for themes and research, and a full series of 
references, not merely to the works cited, but 
to the pages on which, in each case, a fuller de- 
scription of the particular period can be found. 


EssENTIALS OF Latin. By Henry Carr Pear- 
son. 314 pp. Indexed. 12mo. American 
Book Company. 

Extracts beginning with sentences and going 
on to paragraphs, selected from Caesar’s “Gal- 
lic Wars,” which is used as the basis of the ac- 
quirement of the essentials of Latin. The work 
contains paradigms and a vocabulary, with a 
synthetic application of these sentences and 
extracts, each accompanied by exercises in 
Latin composition, by a vocabulary, questions 
and review exercises. The work is an applica- 
tion of what is already known as the Meister- 
shaft system, to the work of Latin translation. 


Farry READER, Tue. Adapted from Grimm 
and Andersen by James Baldwin. Illustrated. 
190 pp. I2mo. American Book Company. 
Several of the lighter of Grimm’s stories 

have been rewritten in words of one syllable 

for use as a reader by a child, prepared by one 
already known in this field. 


First View oF Enciisu Literature, A. By 
William Vaughn Moody and Henry Morss 
Lovett. Illustrated. 375 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A sketch of English literature, based upon 
the author’s larger work, “The History of 
English Literature.” A brief summary of each 
author is preceded by an account of the 
period, and succeeded by questions and a read- 
ing guide. The work is intended for high school 
use and the criticism upon each author is nec- 
essarily of the briefest order. One of its au- 
thors, Mr. Moody, is one of the coming poets 
of to-day and has just left a chair at Chicago 
University to devote himself to letters. The 
work is marked by criticism both compact and 
just. & 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. Par J. H. Worman 
et A. de Rougemont. Revised by Louis W. 
Arnold. 197 pp. Indexed. 12mo. American 
Book Company. 

A revision of a grammar first issued in 1883. 
This edition treats more fully personal pro- 
nouns, conjunctives, disjunctives, relatives and 
interrogations. The work during the last 
twenty years has been in constant use in ele- 
mentary French study, commending itself by 
its simplicity. 


HisTtoRY AND GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
States. For evening schools. By William 
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Illustrated. 104 pp. 
American Book Company. 


Estabrook Chancellor. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


This short summary of American history and 
the organization of American Government is 
particularly intended for evening schools, with 
the hope and purpose of giving precisely what 
is needed for foreigners just arrived in this 
country, particularly those who wish to be 
naturalized. 


IRELAND’s Story. By Charles Johnston and 
Carita Spencer. Illustrated. 389 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This school history, written with a passion- 
ate devotion to the Irish cause, reviews the 
legends of the heathen period before entering 
on the Christian conversion of Ireland under 
Patrick and the share of the island in preserv- 
ing learning for North Europe. Three-quar- 
ters of the volume is devoted to the history of 
Ireland since the entrance of the Normans, 
while the last seventy years occupies the clos- 
ing fourth of the book. Illustrations are nu- 
merous. Historical maps accompany the text. 
The book is written throughout with a strong 
bias, not at present usual in text books. 


Latin Composition. Part I. Based on Caesar. 


By Benjamin L. D’Ooge. 131 pp. I2mo. 
American Book Company. 
Latin Composition. Parts II and III. Based 


By Benjamin L. D’Ooge. 190 
American Book Company. 


on Cicero. 
pp. I2mo. 


These volumes, “Part I’ and “Parts II and 
III,” are written from the standpoint of one 
who is accustomed in his teaching to use Latin 
prose composition as a vehicle for a fuller ac- 
quaintance with the meaning of Latin work 
studied and a literary discipline, rather than 
for the purpose of acquiring mastery of the 
language itself. Accordingly, in both parts, 
sentences in the one case from Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars, and in the other from Cicero’s orations, 
are used as key phrases, in order to illustrate 
an ordered system of Latin syntax. Each 
sentence is treated as the basis of a series of 
English variants provided with notes, a vo- 
cabulary, and an analysis of the original Latin 
sentence. No effort is made towards original 
composition, 


MANUAL OF ELOCcUTION AND ExXpREsSION, A. 
By the Rev. Albert Francis Tenney. 298 
pp. 12mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The instructor in elocution at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, and Berkley 
Divinity School, at Middletown, Conn., has 
prepared this manual primarily for use in his 
own classes, but it is intended also to be of 
general value. After a discussion of the crea- 
tion of the voice and an analysis of breath, 
pressure and tone production, the subject of 
enunciation, pronunciation, method, emphasis, 
rhythm and gesture are discussed with the 
usual attempt to indicate verbally what can 
scarcely be conveyed except by the ear. 
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New Books 


Ovr First Century. By George Cary Eggles- 
ton, author of “Dorothy South,” ete. Illus- 
trated. 262 pp. Indexed. tI2mo. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

An attempt to tell the story of the Seven- 
teenth Century in short chapters, for children, 
with much simplicity and much graphic detail 
in regard to home and personal life. Mr. Eg- 
gleston’s pleasant manner is one that young 
readers will appreciate. 


Practica, NEw STANDARD SPELLER. By AI 
bert B. Chambers. Edited by E. T. Roe. II- 
lustrated. 240 pp. 12mo. Laird & Lee. 
This speller is intended for the use of pri- 

mary, intermediate and grammar grades. Its 
special peculiarity lies in the free use of dicta- 
tion exercises, of poems, interspersed, and ar- 
rangement of words in the hope of aiding the 
memory. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PurLIC AND PRIVATE 
LAW OF THE Romans. With a commentary 
by James J. Robinson. 291 pp. Indexed. 
12ne. American Book Company. 

These selections from the Roman law are 
preceded by an introduction which describes 
the general character of the works which em- 
body our knowledge of this system of juris- 
prudence. Various chapters in the code, like 
marriage, adoption, property, agency, etc., are 
given with notes explaining legal terms. 


SimPLE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. Par Paul Bercy 
et Georges Castegnier. 1I2mo. William R. 
Jenkins. 

A grammar of French in French with a trans- 
lation in English of the more difficult words 
run in the line. Its purpose is to secure drill 
in simple French while mastering the work of 
learning French grammar. 


STapLE oF News, Tue. By Ben Jonson. Edited, 
with introduction and notes by De Winter. 
Yale Studies in English. Paper. &8vo. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

A careful study of the text, history and char- 
acter, with a glossary of the last work by Ben 
Jonson, just before a stroke of paralysis de- 
prived him of his powers. 


Reference 


Directory oF DirEcTORS IN THE City oF 
PHILADELPHIA, THE. 1905. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Goodman’s Sons & Co. 

Officers and directors of all Philadelphia cor- 
porations are here indexed. The business world 
needs just this kind of “commercial and finan- 
cial blue-book,” complete and designed for 
convenient use as a work of reference. The 
photogravure portraits of eminent financiers 
form an attractive feature. 


LAIRD AND LE&EE’s PERPETUAL DaTE Book. 
32mo. Laird & Lee. 
A memorandum book intended to furnish a 
place in which dates can be kept through suc- 
cessive years. An ingenious device enables 


and 
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the day of the week to be found for each day in 
any year of the Christian era, by the application 
of the uncial letters. 


MINIATURE DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLIsH LANGUAGES. By Brown and Martin. 
With additions by J. Duhamel. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


MINIATURE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 
Frencu LancuacEs. By Brown and Martin. 
With additions by J. Duhamel. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

This edition of these dictionaries is printed on 
thin, opaque paper and on a page so small that 
the book can be slipped into a_ waistcoat 
pocket. The definitions are in general con- 
fined to a single line, sometimes misleading, as 
where “arpant” is translated as “acre.” 


TRAVELER'S HANDBOOK. For transatlantic tour- 
ists. By Josephine Tozier, author of “Among 
English Inns.” 211 pp. i16mo. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 

This traveler’s handbook is wholly occupied 
with minute directions in regard to travel and 
the approach and entrance to each country, 
with information as to cabs and guides. It 
has many minute details of value to those with 
out experience and with no one at hand to 
whom to turn for information, and much which 
will be of value even to those who have been 
taught by much travel. 


Natural History 


Hair Hours with THE LOWER ANIMALS. By 
Charles Frederick Holder, author of “Ele- 
ments of Zoology,” etc. Illustrated. 232 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. American Book Company. 
A popular account, beginning with the pro- 

tozoans and sponges and taking up the radiates, 

worms, mollusks, crustaceans and insects. The 
work is fully illustrated. There is much de- 
scription and little analysis. The author, a na- 
turalist at Pasadena, California, writes for the 
purpose of affording a reader for use in nature 
work. The biographer of Darwin, he has writ- 
ten many short works on natural history study. 


Huntinc Witrnout A GUN AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Illustrated. 381 
pp. I2mo. Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company. 

Most of these papers originally appeared in 
“Forest and Stream.” The author (born 1833: 
died 1900), was a draftsman, an observer of 
nature and through many years in Vermont 
and in Canada followed closely the life of the 
woods. The title sums the basis of observa 
tion which consists of patient watchfulness 
through many years in field and forest of their 
animal life. 

Verse 

CHARM OF YouTH, THE. By Alexander Jessup. 

95 pp. 12mo. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 


Poems of personal experiences with para- 
phrases from the Greek Anthology and other 
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signs of a wider acquaintance with letters than 
is usually the case in a first volume of verse. 


Fiyinc Lesson, THE. Selections from Petrarch. 
By Agnes Tobin. With frontispiece designed 
by Walter H. Pritchard. 8vo. William Heine- 
mann, London. 

Verses on love’s loss, translated from 
Petrarch, being: Ten sonnets, two Canzoni; A 
Ballata; A Double Sestina. The work is grace- 
fully printed in parchment cover, with ribbon 
tie after the Italian fashion in Petrarch’s period. 


Selections 


EpiIcGRAMS AND ApHorisMs. By Oscar Wilde. 
8vo. John W. Luce Company. 

Brief extracts from Oscar Wilde’s works, 
full of suggestion and an easy cynicism. It is 
undoubtedly true, as the preface remarks, that 
Wilde is better known than his works, and that 
the best of his works were his briefer utter- 
ances. 


LiFrE InnuMINED. By Ella Dann Moore. 442 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. The Neale Publishing 
Company. 

Extracts on leading topics from a wide range 
of authors forming a commonplace book with 

a list of authors quoted, but without an index. 


Essays 


Essays ON FrEE THINKING AND PLAIN SPEAK- 
ING. By Leslie Stephen. With introductory 
essays on Leslie Stephen and His Work by 
James Bryce ry Herbert Paul. With frontis- 
piece. 8vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A reprint, Bes an essay by James Bryce and 
Herbert Paul on Leslie Stéphen’s work, of a 
volume of critical essays which first appeared 
in 1873. The present issue has its chief value 
for the frank acknowledgment which it con- 
tains of Stephen’s position as the most weighty 
of recent English critics. 


Grey Breturen, THE. By Michael Fairless, 
author of “The Roadmender,” etc. 147 pp. 
16mo. FE. P. Dutton & Co. 

Essays on the life of friends, German Christ- 
mas Eve, other phases of German life, and 
four fairy stories. Two or three short poems 
are inserted. The entire volume has a touch 
of personal feeling, with no special power of 
personal expression. 


Juvenile 


Cuiip’s “DAvip COPPERFIELD” AND “OLIVER 
Twist,” THe. Retold by Annie Douglas 
Severance. Eclectic School Readings. II- 
lustrated. 160 pp. 12mo. American Book 
Company. 

A condensation of two great novels, in which 
the author says that her object has been to sim- 
plify by excluding from them the elements of 
unpleasantness and discursiveness, which at 
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times mar the original works. The lesser char- 
acters are omitted and nothing is left but the 
bare outline of the story. 


CHILD VIVIEN AND OTHER TALES, THE. By 
Charlotte J. Cipriani. Illustrated. 8vo. Rand, 
McNally & Co. 

A translation rewritten and arranged for 
youthful readers of the story of “The faithful 
greyhound” and other episodes from French 
epics of the Thirteenth Century. <A _ preface 
recalls the importance of the French epic in 
the growth of modern letters and the probabil- 
ity that some of its poems like ‘“Enfances 
Vivien” were originally written for children. 


Farry Tares Tuat Every CHILtp SHouLp 
Know. Edited by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
Illustrated by B. Osterag. 370 pp. 12mo. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A selection of fairy stories covering the en- 
tire range of folk-lore, Teuton, Arab, Celtic 
and modern Scandanavian, told simply, edited 
with care, and prefaced by the editor. 


Miscellaneous 


Man Limitiess. By Lloyd B. Wilson, author 
of “Paths to Power,” etc. 224 pp. 1I2mo. R. 
F. Fenno & Co 
A work of the “new thought” urging auto- 

suggestion and ccncluding from various utter- 

ances of Shakespeare’s, that he had “spirit 
guides.” 


Morors AND Mororinc. By Henry J. Spooner. 
99 pp. indexed. 16mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The gasoline engine system is the one chiefly 

dealt with in this manual, which the author 
says is written to assist beginners to acquire 
useful information, forming an introduction to 
the mechanics of motoring, explaining them in 
non-technical language, looking especially to 
the needs of those without access to large 
works or an acquaintance with mechanical en- 
gineering. 


NapoLeon Mytu, Tue. By Henry Ridgely 
Evans. Containing a reprint of “The Grand 
Erratum,” by Jean Baptiste Peres, and an 
introduction by Dr. Paul Carus. Illustrated. 
65 pp. 8vo. The Open Court Publishing 
Company. 

Succeeding Whately by eight years, Jean 
Baptiste Peres used the Irish Archbishop’s 
argument against the existence of Napoleon 
in a work called “The Grand Erratum.” It 
is now published by Dr. Carus, the editor ot 
“The Open Court,” with numerous illustra- 
tions from prints of incidents in Napoleon's 
life. 

Typica, TusErcuLosis. By John Aulde. 23 
pp. Paper. 8vo. 

A brief medical summary of typical cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, with temperature 
charts. The author claims to be able to cure 
tuberculosis. 
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Accomplice, The. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Addresses and Other Papers. By William Wil- 
liams Keen. $3.75, postpaid. 

Animals I Have Known. By Arthur H. Beavan. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Antarctica, or Two Years Amongst the Ice of 
the South Pole. By Dr. N. Nordenskjold and 
Dr. Joh Gunnar Andersson. $4.50; by mail, 
$4.80. 

Approach to Philosophy, The. By Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry. $1.50, postpaid. 

Balloons, Airships and Flying Machines. By 
Gertrude Bacon. 50 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 

Seating Sea and Changeless Bar. By Jacob 
Lazarre. 75 cents, postpaid. 
3eautiful Lady, The. By Booth Tarkington. 
90 cents, postpaid. 

Betting and Gambling. Edited by B. S. Rown- 
tree. $1.45; by mail, $1.57. 

Bishop’s Niece, The. By George H. Picard. 
go cents, postpaid. 

300ks and Personalities. By H. W. Nevin- 
son. $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 

Breath of the Gods, The. By Sidney McCall. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Briefs on Public Questions. By Ralph Curtis 
Ringwalt. $1.20, postpaid. 

Compatriots’ Club Lectures. First Series. 
Edited by The Committee of the Compa- 
triots’ Club. $2.50; by mail, $2.65. 

Complete Bridge Players, The. By “Cut- 
Cavendish.” $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Courtships of Catherine the Great, The. By 
P. W. Sergeant. $2.50; by mail, $2.70. 

Curly. By Roger Pocock. $1.08, postpaid. 

Dark Lantern, A. By Elizabeth Robins. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

David Balfpur. Biographical Edition. By Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. $1.15, postpaid. 

David Ransom’s Match. By “Pansy.” $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Did Daniel Write Daniel? By Joseph D. Wil- 
son. 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

Diplomatic Mysteries. By Vance Thompson. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Directory of Directors in the City of Phila- 
delphia, The. $5.00, postpaid. 


Dodge Club, or Italy in 1859, The. By James 
De Mille. 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
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Dorset Dear. By M. E. Francis. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Embarrassing Orphan, An. By W. E. Norris. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

English Table Glass. By Percy Bate. $2.25; 
by mail, $2.43. 

Epigrams and Aphorisms. By Oscar Wilde. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Ethics of Imperialism, The. By Albert R. 
Carman. $1.00, postpaid. 

Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know. Edited 
by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 90 cents, post- 
paid. 

First View of English Literature, A. By Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody and Robert Morss Lov 
ett. $1.00, postpaid. 

Foreign Traders’ Correspondence Handbook. 
The. By James Graham and George A. S. 
Oliver. 70 cents, postpaid. 

For the House of La Cromie. By T. W. Ent- 
wisle. $1.08, postpaid. 

Foundations of Sociology, The. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross. $1.25, postpaid. 


Freedom of Authority, The. By J. Macbride 
Sterrett. $2.00, postpaid. 

Girl and the Deal, The. By Karl Edwin Harri- 
man. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Gold in the Gardens of Araby. By Isora 
Chandler and Mary W. Montgomery. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Good Form for Men. By Charles Harcourt. 
75 cents, postage extra. 

Government of Greater Britain. By William 
E. Trotter. 36 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Great Mogul, The. By Louis Tracy. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Greek Painters’ Art. $3.00, postpaid. 


Guide to the Study of Fishes. 2 vols. By David 
Starr Jordan. $12.00, postpaid. 
Hamlet. First Folio Edition. Cloth, 55 cents; 


by mail, 61 cents. Leather, 75 cents; by mail, 
81 cents. 


Hay Fever. By Walter H. Pollock and Guy 
C. Pollock. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning. 
By John Edwin Sandys. $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

Highways and Byways in Derbyshire. By J. 
B. Firth. $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


Hodgson’s Art of Wood Carving in Its Many 
Branches. $1.10, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Homeric Study. By Henry Browne, 5S. J. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.16. 


House inthe Mist. By Anna Katharine Green. 


57 cents, postpaid. 

House of Cards, The. By John Heigh. $1.08. 
postpaid. 

Hundredth Acre, The. By John Camden. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Independence Day Horror at Killsbury, The. 
By Asenath Carver Coolidge. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Industrial Problem, The. By Lyman Abbott. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

International Civil and Commercial Law. 
Translated by Arthur K. Kuhn. $3.00, post- 
aid. 


1 
Tole. By Robert W. Chambers. 90 cents, post- 


Iowa. By William Salter. $1.20, postpaid. 

Ireland. Described by Frank Mathew; painted 
by F. S. Walker. $5.40. postpaid. 

Israel’s Historical and Biographical Narra 
tives. By Charles Foster Kent. $2.75, post- 
paid. 

James Watt. By Andrew Carnegie. $1.40, post- 
paid. 

Japanese Spirit, The. By Okakura Yoshisa- 
buro. $1.00, postpaid. 

John Henry Smith. By F. Upham Adams. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

John Inglesant. By J. Henry Shorthouse. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 

J. H. Shorthouse. 2 vols. Edited by His Wife. 
$3.80; by mail, $4.10. 

Kidnapped. Biographical Edition. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. $1.15, postpaid. 

Labor Movement in America, The. By Rich- 
ard T. Ely. New edition. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.30. 

Lady Jean. By Percy Fitzgerald. $3.60; by 
mail, $3.90. 

Lectures on Mathematics. By E. B. Van Vleck, 
H. S. White and Frederick S. Woods. $1.80, 
postpaid. 

Life’s Dark Probiems. By Minot J. Savage. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

Life Worth Living, The. By Thomas Dixon, 
Jr. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

Light Invisible, The. By Robert Benson. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

Little Conscript, The. By Ezra S. Brudno. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Lynch Law. By James Elbert Cutler. $1.50, 

postpaid. 
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Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Liter 
ture. Vol. 5. By George Branders, $2.7 
by mail, $2.95. 


Making of English, The. By Henry Bradk 
$1.00; by mail, $1.00. 


Man and the Incarnation. By Samuel J. 


drews. $1.50, postpaid. 


Man Limitless. By Floyd B. Wilson. go cent 
postpaid. 


Master Mummer, The. By E. Phillips Opp« 
heim. $1.08, postpaid. 

May Margaret. By S. R. Crockett. $1.08, post 
paid. 

Milton. Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Writ 
ers. By George C. Williamson. 75 cents; | 
mail, 80 cents. 


Miss Billy. By Edith K. Stokely and Marion 


K. Hurd. $1.08, postpaid. 
Modern Utopia, A. By H. G. Wells. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Motors and Motoring. By Henry J. Spoonei 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Mrs. Essington. By Esther and Lucia Cham 
berlain. $1.08, postpaid. 


Mrs. Darrell. By Foxcroft Davis. $1.08, post 
paid. 

Nature’s Story of the Year. By Charles A 
Mitchell. 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 


Naval Annual, The. Edited by T. A. Brassey. 


$6.75; by mail, $7.02. 


New Arabian Nights. Biographical edition 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 75 cents, post 
paid. 


Nuremberg. Described by Mrs. Arthur G 
Bell. $2.25, postpaid. 

Nuremberg. By P. J. Ree. $1.50; by mail 
$1.64. 

; r] 


Our First Century. By George Cary Eggles- 


ton. $1.20, postpaid. 

Parliamentarian, The. By Cora Welles Trow. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Pictures in Umbria. By Katharfe S. Mac- 
quoid. $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

Piewick Papers, The. By Charles Dickens. 
Maemillan’s Illustrated Pocket Dickens. 
Cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. Leather, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Princess Sukey. By Marshall Saunders. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Principles of Economics, The. By the late W. 
Stanley Jevons. $2.95; by mail, $3.07. 

Radium Explained. By Dr. Hampson. 50 

cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


Philadelphia and New York 
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Rome. Painted by Alberto Pisa. 
A. R. Tucker and H. Malleson. 
paid. 








Royal Academy and Its Members, 
the late J. E. Hodgson and Fred. 
$4.50; by mail, $4.68. 

Russia as It Really Is. 
by mail, $2.15. 

Science and a Future Life. By 
Hyslop. $1.50, postpaid. 

Shakespeare’s London. 
son. $2.00, postpaid. 

Stained Glass Work. 
postpaid. 

St. Lawrence River, The. 
Browne. $3.50, postpaid. 

Sturmsee Man and Man. By the 


“Calmire.” $1.08, postpaid. © 




















Terence O’Rourke. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Tom Gerrard. By Louis Becke. $ 

paid. 






















hannes Fuchs. 
M. Archibald. $2.25; by mail, $2.39. 


JOHN WANAMAK 





































WITH JUN 


put up your ow nf 


Mrs. Rorer’s Canning and 


big value for little money. 











Sandwiches 
by Mrs. Rorer. 
family picnic, for the lunch 
the daily lunch basket. A 
number of good things. 
Bound in cloth, only 25 


Text by M. 
$5.40, post- 


3y Carl Joubert. $2.00; 


By Henry T. 
By C. W. Whall. $1.50, tion. 


By George Waldo 


Talks in a Library With Laurence Hutton. 
Recorded by Isabel Moore. $2.50, 


Trade Policy of Great Britain. By 
Translated by Constance H. 


commences the season for putting up 
fruits and vegetables for the winter. 
Instead of buyi ing canned goods why not 
It is more healthful 
and satisfactory, also more economical. 


tells you all about canning and preserv- 
ing, pickling, making jellies, etc. A 


Canning and Preserving 
Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 






Just the book for the 








Travelers’ Handbook, The. By Josephine 
Tozier. $1.00, postpaid. 

Treasure Island. Biographical edition. By 
The. By Robert Louis Stevenson. $1.15; by mail, 

A. Eaton. $1.25 

Trusts, Pools and Corporations. Edited by 
William Z. Ripley. $2.15, postpaid. 

Tucker Dan. By Charles Ross Jackson. 90 
cents, postpaid. 
Ultimate Passion. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. New edi- 
Cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Leather, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Voyageur. By William Henry Drummond. 
$1.25, postpaid. 
Weird Picture, The. 

postpaid. 
West Indies, The. Painted by A. S. Forrest. 
Described by John Henderson. $5.40, post- 


James H. 


By Philip Verrill Mighels. 
Stephen- 


author of By John R. Carling. $1.08, 


postpaid. 


By Louis Joseph Vance. paid. 


William Hickling Prescott. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Wine Press, The. By 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Wild Wings. By Berbert K. Job. 
paid. 


ER, Philadelphia and New 


By Harry T. Peck. 
1.08, post- 
Anna Robeson Brown. 
Carl Jo- 


$2.00, post- 


York 





















E WHY WORRY 


during the hot weather over what to 
prepare for the table? In Mrs. Rorer’s 
Hot Weather Dishes a great deal of 
thinking has been done for you. One 
may well be surprised at the number and 
variety of pleasant things that can be 
gotten up to tickle the jaded appetite. 
You will be surprised at what can be 


done with vegetables alone. 


Hot Weather Dishes 


Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


New Salads 
by Mrs. Rorer. Not much to be 
said about the value of the salad, or 
its refreshing qualities. Here are many 
new and odd Salads. All good. 

Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 
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cents. 





Arnold and omeeng 420 Sansom St. Philadelphia 
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A Competitive Exhibition in Art 
Needlework, Lace and Wool Work 


NOTICE 
On November 6th, 1905, the Wanamaker store will hold its fourth 
annual competitive exhibition of art needlework. 
This year the competition has been enlarged to include lace work 
and wool work, and many of the restrictions in design have been removed, 
giving a wider and broader field for everyone who wants to enter. 


Entries may be made as follows : 
GROUP 1. CENTRE PIECE OR LUNCHEON CLOTH. 

First prize $15, 2d prize $10, jd prize $5. ‘To be embroidered with washable silk floss on 
white or colored linen. Size 22 inches,or larger. Round, square or oblong. Design, flowers. 
GROUP 2. CENTRE PIECE OR LUNCHEON CLOTH. 

First prize $15, 2d prize $10, jd prize $5 To be embroidered with heavy silk floss on 
white or colored linen, or white or other art material. Size 22 inches or larger. Round, 
square or oblong. Design, flowers, fruit, or conventional. 


GROUP 3. CENTRE PIECE OR LUNCHEON CLOTH. 
First prize $15, 2d prize $10, 3d prize $5. Mount Mellick embroidery done in white 
: silk. Size 22 inches, or larger. Round, square or oblong. 


GROUP 4. CENTER PIECE OR LUNCHEON CLOTH. 
First prize $15, 2d prize $10, 3d prize $5. Mount Mellick embroidery, done in white 
mercerized floss. Size 22 inches or larger. Round, square or oblong. 
GROUP 5. EMBROIDERED WAIST PATTERNS. (Not to be made up.) 
First prize $15, 2d prize $10, 3d prize $5. Done in English or eyelet embroidery. 
GROUP 6. LACE CENTRE PIECES, LUNCHEON CLOTH OR SCARFS. 
First prize $15, 2d prize $10, 3d prize $5. To be made from Duchesse, Bruges, 
Renaissance or other lace, braid in white or cream color. Size 20 inches or larger. 
GROUP 7. NEWPORT SCARFS OF WOOL. 
First prize $15, 2d prize $10, 3d prize $5. Knitted or crocheted in Shetland floss in 
white or colors. 


GROUP 8. BABY AFGHANS. 


First prize $15, 2d prize $10, 3a prize $5. Made from four or eight-fold Germantown wool. 


GROUP 9. WOMEN’S SWEATERS OR BLOUSES. 
First prize $15, 2d prize $ro, wins $5. To be made from Germantown wool, or 
German knitting worsted. 








































For rules concerning the competition write to the Needlework section, John Wanamaker Store, m 
Philadelphia. 
All articles should be carefully wrapped and delivered to us on or before October 31, 1905. 
This advance notice is given thus early, in order that all who are interested may use their th: 
leisure hours during the summer in preparing articles to exhibit. — 
PE 


JOH N WANAMAKER—Philadelphia New York Paris 
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| A Students’ Competitive Art Exhibition 


in the 
Wanamaker Picture Galleries 


Philadelphia 
November 4, 1905 


This early notice is given in order that those who intend to enter the 
competition may have the entire summer to work in. 

Competition will be limited to American art students only, the term 
students meaning a non-professional who is working in an organized art 
class under an artist’s guidance. 


The exhibition will be divided into the following classes : 
1. Paintings in oil. 
Ist prize $30, 2nd prize $20. 
Paintings in water colors. 
Ist prize $30, 2nd prize $20. 
Black and White—a class for illustrators. 
Ist prize $30, 2nd prize $20. 


In addition to the above prizes there will be a 
WANAMAKER ART PRIZE OF $100 


to be awarded by the judges to the artist whose picture in their opinion 
is the best in point of technique, composition, and original talent, irre- 
spective of classification. 

The awarding of the prizes is left absolutely to the discretion of the 
judges. Miss Emily Sartain, Mr. Wm. M. Chase, Mr. Howard Pyle and 
Miss Cecilia Beaux have been asked to serve as judges of the competition. 

For the rules which govern the competition, write to the art depart- 
ment of the John Wanamaker store. 


PLease NOTE: that this competition differs from that of last year in 
that it receives the work of students only. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PARIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Outdoors for July 


is a travel number and the most superbly illustrated number we have ever 
issued. The picture and photograph originals of these illustrations were ob- 
tained for us by contributors and writers who were ‘‘ on the spot.’ 


Into the Wilds 


by Felix J. Koch, Fellow of the American Geographical Society, is a second 
paper dealing with the Author’s Penetration of the ‘ Terrible ‘Sandchak of 
Novi-Pazar.’’ Mr. Koch was the first American to travel in this most dreaded 
section of European Turkey. The first paper published in June dealt with the 
stage trip from Sarejevo, Bosnia, to the city of Plevije. ‘‘Into the Wilds ”’ 
tells of the trip taken with Austrian Army Officials from Plevlje City into the 
mountain fastness of the interior. Asa record of an outdoor trip this is one of 
the most noteworthy writings of the year. In its historical relation it gives 
facts and describes a country and people totally new to American literature, 
and does it in an intimate, personal manner that makes delightful reading. 


/ Abandoned Farms 
| is the title of an article on a subject that is close to the heart of every one who 


was reared in the rural districts of New England. Certain phases of this dis- 
cussion as put by the writer are new and enlightening. 


One-day Outdoor Trips 


describes ‘‘ out-of-the-common’’ walking, canoe, and boat trips near New 
York. This will be interesting to all readers of OUTDOORS whether they 
be New Yorkers or visitors of the city. 


Pictures of Crete 


is a series of outdoor pictures of Crete that were obtained by Miss Anna Hub- 
bard, an American Librarian of the Laurentian Library, Florence. No more 
beautiful pictures are to be found than these. 
‘*A Day and a Night on Fuji-No-Yama,”’ the sacred mountain of Japan, by 
‘The Traveling Parson’? is another feature for July and the best of this 
author’s remarkable papers on the Interior of Japan. 


Obtain the July number of OUTDOORS from your nearest newsdealer or 
write the Publishers. Ten cents a copy. One dollar a year. 


ARTHUR FULLER COMPANY 
150 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Book News 


‘« A mirror of the progressive thought and action, not only of America, but 
of the whole world.’,—W. T. Sreap, in the Review of Reviews, London. 


THE ARENA 


FOR 


JULY 


Will contain ‘‘ The View-Point,’’ the first chapter of the series of papers 
dealing with 


THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE IN COLORADO 


prepared by one of the most distinguished legal authors and authorities of Colorado, 
and one of the most prominent lawyers of the Trans-Mississippi region, Hon. J 
Warner Mills. ‘This series will contain six other papers as follows : 

Il. Dominant Trusts and Corporations. V. Civil Liberty and the Court. 

Ill. Preliminary Strikes and Eight-Hour Struggle. VI. The Ballot and Its Overthrow. 

IV. Great Strike of 1903-4. Vil. Economic Interpretation and Comment. 

In them the political draperies of Colorado are sufficiently pulled aside to let 
the people behold the true conditions, as they have obtained in recent years, and 
inasmuch as the conditions revealed, though aggravated in character, are not unlike 
in general temper those in other states where corporate wealth has gained control of 
state governments, they will prove of intense interest to all patriotic students of 





contemporaneous history. 
Some of the features : 


Philadelphia’s Municipal Black 
Plague 

By RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG. A continua- 
tion of the appalling condition of mu- 
nicipal corruption in the Quaker City. 


The Divorce-Legislation of 
Switzerland. 

By Prof. Louis WuARIN, of the University 
of Geneva. 


The Identity of Socialism with 
Christianity. 


By JAMES T. VAN RENSSELAER. 


Homer Davenport: A Cartoonist 
Dominated by Moral Ideals. 

A character sketch, by B. O. FLower, illus- 
trated with a number of Davenport's 
best drawings. 


The Charm of Emerson. 
By Prof, J. R. Mostey, Ph. D. 


Our Diplomatic Policy in Relation 
to the Republic of Panama. 


| By Prof. Epwin Maxey. 


|The Grub Stake. 


A story by FRANK H. SWEET. 


Besides the serious articles it will also contain Editorial Comments, The Mirror of The 
Present, Book Studies and Reviews of New Books. 


An original illustrated review of the best thoughts of master-minds ; always bold, fearless, 


just and progressive. 


If you are unable to procure this magazine from your newsdealer, 


ask him to order a copy for you every month; or, send 25 cents to the publisher for a copy. 


25 CENTS A COPY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, $2.50 NET A YEAR. 


(FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS, $3.00 A YEAR.) 


ALBERT BRANDT, :: 


Publisher, 


TRENTON N. J. and BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 


The only Odorless Dress Shield, Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Heaith and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer, Ask to see the ‘OUT OF SIGHT" 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
*““CURVETTE,” for stout persons. “SHORT 
FLAP,” for use in thin sleeves ‘‘Detachable,"’ 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
“ZOUAVE,"’ adetachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHI,.DREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 


ENGPAVERS 


IENE 


GAT CH EL 
MANNING 


SEND FOR BLOTTER SHOWING ABOVE 
DESIGN PRINTED IN FOUR COLORS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Ladies Who prefer to use a nice 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane's Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and £xtra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


quality of stationery for 


foreign productions. 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass... U S. A. 
BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 

| ofthese printed with your name as follows: 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00—300, $5.00—500. 
Special designs made to order. 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B.N., 46 N 12th St., Philadelphia 


BOOKBINDING 


IN ALL STYLES 


Small jobs taken as well as large ones 


FERDINAND KUSTER 


13 East Houston St, New York 


CATALOGUES OF 


Rare and Choice Books 


issued monthly and to be had upon application. 
R. R. HAVENS, 

29 West 42d St., Spalding Building 
New York, N. Y. 


News 


SPENCERIAN 
The Standard of STEEL PENS 


Excellence for 
over forty years 


1Z SPENCERIAN 
~~ PEN CO, 
TORI 


eZ SPEN R 
2 yo PEN CO. 
oO VNOYA 


Select a pen for your WPItING fom 


a sample carc containing 12 pens, differ- 
ent numbers, for 6 cents in stamps 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 
LATEST AND MOST 


POPULAR FASHION 
In Ordinary 


Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catelogue 
Sent Free 


8. C. BECK, >ssanditerstsssee 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


“THE WANAMAKER DIARY FOR 1906” 


Will be issued about Nov. 1st. 


The demand of previous years has been so great for this Diary that we have been unable to fill all orders. 


Orders will be received now and placed on file, to be filled as soon as the book is issued. 


The book is of 


exceptionally good value and of great interest, and we advise that all orders be sent in at an early date. 
The price of this Diary will be 5 cents; if sent by mail, ro cents extra. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Mail Order Department, PHILADELPHIA 


Please send me 


Me .... 


Enclosed please find 


...copy of the Wanamaker Diary for 1906 when issued. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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The World’s Work 


A year of this famous monthly, handsomely bound in (2 volumes) 
cloth. For the year ending April, 1903. The year always begins 
with the May number. 


A History of Our Time 


Contains most interesting articles by President Roosevelt, Walter 
H. Page, Frank Norris, Julian Ralph, Andrew Carnegie, Charles 
W. Eliot, Wolf von Schierbrand, Albert Bigelow Paine and other 
popular writers. IIMustrated with fine half-tone pictures, including 
ninety portraits of prominent people, most of them full-page size. 


Publisher’s Price, $5.00 - - Our Special Price, $1.25 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


The most costly piece of Literature 
ever issued by a Railroad 


unique. Contains practically no reading matter, and is entirely free from 
advertisements of any nature. 

Across the book-sellers’ counter the price would easily be one dollar, It 
embodies numerous full page and half page photogravures,—the most exquisite 
examples of the modern printers’ art, many of which you will want to frame. 
Each illustration is lifelike, reproduced from photographs and artists’ sketches 
made for this special number, and each of them typical of the South Beautiful. 

It pictures, too, the Land of Manatee, the most beautiful section of the world, 
where the climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed by the 
odor of thousands of blossoming orange, lemon and grape fruit trees, and the 
most exquisite and fragrant of flowers. A land of perfect health, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble and ill-health are positively unknown, 

Send ten cents for special Southern edition to pay postage. Manatee booklets free. 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


lh the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Air Line Magazine. It is 


When writing to advertisers. please mention Book News. 
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When a Baby cries 
in Hot Weather 


It may be for half a dozen reasons. 


~— 



















Perhaps it is not dressed comfortably. 








Put on as few clothes as possible during summer time, keeping 
a shirt or band of wool always next the skin, Let it go barefoot 
—or try the sandals that the Wanamaker Store sells for young- 


sters, $1. Sizes, 4 to 8. 
Dresses should be cool and fresh—little slips from 25c. up in the 


' Wanamaker Baby Store. 


Maybe it has prickly heat. 


Queen Mary talcum powders are very soothing to sensitive little 
skins. 8c. to soc. a box. Made in the Wanamaker laboratories. 


Make sure the bath soap is pure by using one of the following: 
Carmel castile (made from pure olive oil) 8c. a cake. 

Violet hygienic soap, 20c. a cake. 

Spanish castile, 30c. a hb. 


Or it hasn’t had enough sleep. 


No surer way to make a sweet-tempered baby cross ! 


If the house is too hot, put’ it out on the piazza or under the 
shade of the trees in a baby hammock and let it sleep to its 
heart’s content. This one can’t tip over and it has a canopy to keep 
off the heat and hot rays of the sun. $4.25 complete. Toy store. 

















Does it want to get into the country? 


Then tuck a folding go-cart under your arm, board the train or 
trolley and take it there. It’s no trouble. $2.25 to $16. 







JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PARIS 
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Sanna 


By M. E. WALLER 


As refreshing and delightful as 
a sea-breeze comes this story of 
Nantucket and Sanna — wild, 
romping, wilful Sanna— by the 
author of The Wood-carver of 
"Lympus. The critics have all 
generous praise for this sweet, 


wholesome ‘story, which is achiev- | 


ing popular favor as triumphantly 
as its predecessor. ‘A pastoral of 
the purest 
sort,’ de- 
clares one 
critic ;—an 
~ ideal book 
for summer days, “ restful, original, 
and with a peculiar charm of its 
own,” —N.Y. Times. Take it along 
on your vacation. 


Cloth, $1.50 





| By the Author of 
THE WOOD-CARVER 
OF *LYMPUS, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


_ The Accomplice 
By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


“Frederick Trevor Hill has done 
three effective things in his new 
story. He has evolved a new point 
of view in having the narrative of 
a murder trial told by the foreman 
of the jury; he has created a new 
and surprising denouement; and he 
has written a most absorbing book.” 


—N. Y. Press. 


| bounds to 

| say that The 

| Accomplice is 
; the very best 
novel founded on acrimeand its un- 
| raveling that has been published in 
a decade—and we do not forget 
Conan Doyle or Raffles either.” — 
| Nashville American. 


| Cloth, $1 50 


By the Author of 
THE WEB 
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